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Leading 
Newspapers 


‘PRE undersi gr have just published a small 
volume 4 204 pages, in cloth and gold, 
comprising seven separate, classified selec- 
tions of newspaper names compiled by the 
editor of PrinTERS’ INK, consisting of: (1) 
Leading Newspapers considered by States. 
(2) Greatest Circulations—comprising all per- 
iodicals believed to issue regularly so many as 
seventy-five thousand copies. (3) Sunday 
papers of largest circulation—enumerating all 
believed to issue regularly so many as seventy- 
five thousand copies. (4) The Religious 
Press. (5) Agricultural Newspapers. (6) 
Foreign Newspapers in the United States—a 
list x the best. (7) Class and Trade Papers. 


For most advertisers this is a more useful 
volume than the American Newspaper Direc- 
tory, which costs ten times as much, 


Price, One Dollar 
forwarded by mail on receipt of price. Address 


GEO. P. ROWELL & GO., Publishers 
No. 10 Spruce Street, New York 
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About Circulation. 





WE GUARANTEE Advertisers in the Atlantic 
Coast Lists an average circulation of 600 copies per 
paper for each issue. 

For the year 1902 the average was 











65] COPIES 


PER ISSUE. 





8 O of these publications are either the 
A/, only papers in their respective towns 


or are published at County seats. 


5 O, of them are the only papers pub- 
iS lished in their respective towns. 











1,500 Local Weeklies 


Reaching one-sixth of all the country readers in the 
United States every week. 

One inch inserted six months in the entire list 
for $1,200. But one electrotype needed. 


ATLANTIC COAST LISTS, 


134 Leonard Street, New York. 
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SUBSTITUTION. 


Scott’s Emulsion is peculiarly 
susceptible to the substitutor, for 
every retail druggist has his own 
emulsion of cod liver oil, and when 
questioned closely on the matter 
will usually admit that it is as good 
as the Scott & Bowne product— 
indeed, instances are not wanting 
where such information has been 
advanced voluntarily. Cod liver 
oil is a staple, and while a large 
portion of the public is aware that 
Scott’s Emulsion is a most skillful 
preparation of the oil with hypo- 

hosphites, there is another and 
arger portion that is willing to 
take the retailer’s emulsion upon 
his word that it is “just as good.” 
Furthermore, the latter has always 
the advantage of price. When all 
reasonable arguments fail with the 
customer who comes to the store 
to ask for Scott’s, the substituting 
druggist can sell his own product 
at twenty-five or fifty per cent 
less. Those who come into daily 
contact with the great buying pub- 
lic know how difficult it is to argue 
against a substitute that appeals so 
directly to the pocketbook. 

“There was a time when mention 
of the word substitution would 
have made me very indignant,” 
said Mr. Samuel W. Bowne to a 
Printers’ INK reporter, “but to- 
day we accept it as part of the con- 
ditions of the trade. The more 
work that is done against substi- 
tution the better, perhaps, but ex- 
perience has shown us that it will 
always be more or less prevalent. 
The retailer is the man on the spot 
when the sale is made. We are 
far away. He has the confidence 
of his community, and if he com- 
mends something of his own his 
Opinion weighs more heavily than 
our reputation. There are two 
methods by which we contend 
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against the evil. One is through 
moral suasion. Every month we 
publish little talks in the drug trade 
journals in which we appeal to 
the love of fair play that ought 
to be part of every business man. 
These talks doubtless do some 
good. Just how much it is not 
possible to ascertain, of course. 
Another method is that of main- 
taining the standing of Scott’s 
Emulsion with physicians. To sub- 
stitute a remedy or a medicinal 
agent different from that prescrib- 
ed by a physician is criminal, and 
when physicians specify Scott’s 
Emulsion there are few druggists 
who will take the risk of offering 
something in its place. Fully half 
of our product is sold on physi- 
cians’ prescriptions, for it was or- 
iginally advertised only to the pro- 
fession. Five or six years after 
its introduction we began to ad- 
vertise it to the general public, but 
its advertising has always been 
upon a high, conservative plane. 
No scare arguments are ever used, 
and in our adveftising we permit 
nothing that is not in keeping with 
scientific fact and ethical practice. 
We never say that our preparation 
will cure consumption, for ex- 
ample, but simply lay stress upon 
its value as a concentrated fat food 
to be used as an aid in fighting the 
disease in connection with exer- 
cise and careful living. Our early 
advertising was prepared by John 
E. Powers, and our little booklet 
that accompanies each bottle, which 
was very favorably criticised in 
PrINnTERS’ INK some time ago, was 
partly Mr. Powers’ work. The 
scientific information was prepared 
and carefully scrutinized by a phy- 
sician who is a specialist in pul- 
monary diseases. It is an exceed- 
ingly optimistic little booklet, and 
contains nothing that any physician 
will refuse to indorse. Our ad- 
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vertising is all in keeping, and aims 
to convince the reader of the su- 
periority of our product by argu- 
ments that will appeal to his com- 
mon sense. It is due to this ra- 
tional advertising that Scott’s 
Emulsion is in favor with the pro- 
fession. There are times when I 
think that the proprietary adver- 
tiser who uses the most sensational 
scare arguments makes money, 
while the conservative house is 
likely to make far less. But upon 
the whole we have no reason to 
complain. Our advertising expen- 
diture to-day is less than the sum 
spent in the years when we were 
introducing our preparation, while 
the sales are increasing. From 
time to time we try the effect of 
moral suasion arguments in our 
general advertising. I cannot say 
that they have a potent influence 
upon readers. If the man or 
woman who asks for Scott’s is not 
convinced that it is best dt any 
price there is no way of convincing 
them that they ought to buy it for 
the sake of fair play or their con- 
sciences. During the last year 
many papers in different parts of 
the country have explained the 
evils of substitution through their 
editorial columns, but I do not see 
that these editorials have had a 
wide effect. Of course, they have 
done no harm. Doubtless in the 
aggregate they have done some 
good. It is difficult to trace it, 
though. The public can be educat- 
ed only to a limited extent, and the 
best education seems to be that 
which convinces through legitimate 
advertising arguments rather than 
moral teachings. There is some 
question in my mind as to whether 
prosecution of flagrant offenders 
does good or harm. Not long ago 
we heard of a druggist who habit- 
ually exhibited a bottle of Scott’s 
Emulsion which was black and 
separated, having been made nearly 
seven years ago. When customers 
asked for our product he showed 
this bottle and then sold a substi- 
tute. One of my nephews went 
to his store with an attorney and 
obtained evidence against him, and 
we have the grounds for a crimi- 
nal prosecution. Such practices do 
a malicious injury to our product, 
and when exposed through the 
courts are likely to create a fav- 
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orable sentiment for our product 
in the locality. But the benefit is 
merely local, and few substitutors 
can be prosecuted on criminal 
grounds. So it seems to me that 
there is no remedy for substitution, 
It is part of the conditions under 
which a proprietary preparation 
must be marketed, and the best that 
one can do is to create through ad- 
vertising a demand so strong that 
one’s product will sell profitably 
despite the losses through this 
great leakage.” 


—_+o+——__- 
BENTOGRAPHY. - 


Joel Benton’s handwriting is said to 
be the worst which New York compos- 
ing rooms receive. Mr. Benton does 
not think so himself and wonders why 
not anybody should be able to read at 
sight the letter which is reproduced 
below. 
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The foregoing was written with some 
effort to be plain. In type the con- 
tents are: 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Your weekly business journal seems 
to include everything within a circum- 
ference of advertising and much more 
that is valuable on lines. It 
is an energetic trumpeter on behalf of 
publicity and supplies thoroughly all the 
valuable information about it. It is a 
paper for every business man to read 
and file for reference. Yours truly, 

Jor. BENTON. 

Poughkeepsie, January 20, 1903. 


Never leave unpleasant duties until 
the last moment—get them out of the 
way first.—The Advisor. 





THE best argument in favor of your 
goods is often the statements you make 
which seem to be free from argument.— 
Jed Scarboro. 
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A WEEKLY MAGAZINE 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


Has reached a paid circulation of 


530,000 


COPIES 


With this week’s issue. There are no re- 
turned unsold copies from newsdealers. 
No premiums to subscribers. No club or 
cut rates. No sample copy editions. This 
enormous circulation depends upon edi- 
torial management first — and liberal ad- 
vertising second. 

Every copy ts bought to be read. 

There is no other inducement. Adver- 
tisers always find this kind of a circulation 
more profitable than other kinds, con- 
sisting of merely large figures. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


E. W. SPAULDING, ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 
E. W. HAZEN, MANAGER A. B. HITCHCOCK, MANAGER 
Home Insurance Building Barristers Hall 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. BosTon, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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QUAKER CITY POINTERS. 


One of the most attractive poster 
advertisements that have of late 
been seen on Chestnut Street is 
that now appearing on the fence 
surrounding the old Mint, at Chest- 
nut and Juniper streets. This 
poster is attractive because of its 
uniqueness and originality. Cover- 
ing a space of nearly fifty feet in 
length and about twelve feet in 
height, the fence is decorated with 
the headings of daily, weekly and 
monthly newspapers, magazines 
and other periodicals. In the cen- 
ter, in bold, black letters, on a 
yellow back-ground, appears the 
announcement of a local advertis- 
ing agency, saying that space on 
the Mint fence may be rented from 
them, and also informing the pub- 
lic that the agency will place any- 
thing from a “want” ad to a full 
page advertisement in any publica- 
tion in the world. The arrange- 
ment of the different headings is 
artistic, and makes a unique poster 
that is attracting widespread atten- 
tion, hundreds of people stopping 
daily to _ at it. 

ze * 

Jacob Reed’s Sons are display- 
ing a window full of Panama hats. 
When asked the reason for such 
an unseasonable exhibition, the ad- 
vertising manager said: “About 
this time last year we startled peo- 
ple by showing Panama hats for 
the coming summer. It was a de- 
cided innovation to do this in mid- 
winter, and some thought us fool- 
ish. But it paid—and we sold 
Panamas. This year we're at it 
again and the stvles for nineteen 
naught three are on display in our 
windows. They are sufficiently 
unlike last year’s shapes to make 
them interesting. Three styles. 
Square Crown, Tourist and Tele- 
scope.” 





* * * 


A new patron of the street cars 
is Mr. B. F. Keith, “the Napoleon 
of Vaudeville,” and his New Chest- 
nut Street Theatre is being attrac- 
tively advertised in all trolley cars. 
This is the first time. to my knowl- 
edge, that any Philadelphia play- 
house added street cars to its reg- 
ular newspaper, poster and win- 
dow-card advertising. Mr. H. A. 
Daniels, late of New York, is the 
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advertising manager of Keith’s 
ew Theatre. 
* . 
The advertising of William But- 
ler’s chain of one hundred and one 
groceries has been resumed in 
Philadelphia, after a lapse of al- 
most six months. Half and quar- 
ter pages are used; there is a plen- 
titude of white space; the address 
of each branch is printed at the 
bottom of each advertisement, and 
individuality is added to the copy 
by five circles the size of a silver 
dollar, in each of which appears, 
in white letters, on a black back- 
ground: “William Butler Company, 
Fine Groceries.” 
* « * 
By the way, the Acme Tea Com- 
pany has suspended its newspaper 
advertising, but from information 
received, this is only temporary. 
* * * 


It seems as though every vacant 
wall or fence has been pre-empted 
by the Presto and H-O people, 
and these articles certainly get 
more poster publicity in Philadel- 
phia at the present time than any- 
thing else on the market. At 
Broad and Arch streets is a Presto 
sign, the letters of which are so 
large that they can be seen at a 
distance of several blocks, both 
day and night, as at night huge 
electric globes throw a brilliant 
tight on each letter. Another ex- 
cellent point of vantage taken up 
by a Presto sign is at oth and 
Chestnut streets, facing the post- 
office. It depicts “Flap-Jack” car- 
rying dinner. 

* 

A siene display which is at- 
tracting much attention on Market 
street is in the store of the Scotch 
Woolen Company, Market street, 
opposite the postoffice. Seated in 
the window is a woman spinning 
yarn on a spinning wheel which 
brings reminiscences of colonial 
days. In this window, too, are 
hung a pair of home-spun trous- 
ers, made out of material spun in 
this same window. Mr. King, gen- 
eral Manager of the Scotch Woolen 
Company, asserts that of all win- 
dow displays, the one containing 4 
“live” figure is always the best and 
he contemplates placing a clothing 
cutter in his large bay window, 
showing the people how Scotch 
Woolen clothing is cut. 
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Sprin gtield 
Republican 


A BOOK ON LEADING NEWSPAPERS. 











A little volume of pocket size, containing a 
vast amount of condensed and valuable informa- 
tion for the general advertiser, is published by 
George P. Rowell & Co. of New York under the 
title of ‘* Leading Newspapers.” George P. 
Rowell has for 34 years published the American 
Newspaper Directory, the most complete and 
satisfactory of the many newspaper directories, 
and the present volume is the result of the ex- 
perience thus gained and the up-to-date data 
collected. The following from the preface to 
this book is well worth reading: ‘‘ Experienced 
general advertisers, whose business admits of 
buying publicity in all parts of the country, are 
quick to realize that all papers are not available 
for them and that the comparative value of 
service rendered often bears little relation to 
price demanded. It would not be an extreme 
case where, at the same cost, the advertising 
value might be as tooto 1. That is to say, of 
two papers costing $1 each for a specified service, 
the chances of returns from one might not be 
more fairly worth one cent than that the other 
should be fully worth too cents or more. It is 
by buying space in papers of the last-named 
class and keeping out of the other sort that 
good advertising managers earn handsome sal- 
aries and great advertisers accumulate satisfac- 
tory profits from an advertising investment.” 
The leading newspapers with their circulations, 
based upon the average number of copies printed, 
are arranged by their States, which are given in 
alphabetical order. In addition to the news- 
papers proper the special class or trade papers 
are also given. The book is well indexed, 
clearly printed and shows care throughout in its 
makeup.— Springfield (Mass.) Republican, Feb. 


7» 1903. 
LL LPO IE ROMA TIS SSE NAMIE 


For most advertisers this little book is a more useful volume 
than the American Newspaper Directory which costs ten times as 
much. Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of ONE DoLLaR. 
Address GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 10 Spruce St., New 
York City. 
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per eccmmmes ART CRITI- 

By George Ethridge, 33 Union 
Square, New York. 

Cm meped of Printers’ Ink may send to Mr. 

Ethridge matter preinns to art criticism. Per- 


tinent advice w given by him free o 
charge.) 


The trouble with a great many 
advertisers and artists who make 
advertising designs seems to be 
that they think an advertisement 
ought to be woven like a piece of 
cloth, and that its different feat- 
ures ought to go over, and under, 
and in, and out, through and be- 
tween each other. The result may 
be very beautiful, considered as 
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a fabric, but when you come to 
print it in a magazine or news- 


paper, the effect is atrocious. As 
a general thing, the artist wants to 
do the whole thing. He likes to 
make the illustration and then put 
in all the text. Why not give the 
compositor a chance? What was 
type made for if not to build ad- 
vertisements with? In most cases 
a far better result will be attained 
if the picture is a thing by itself 
and the text is set up in type in 
an appropriate place set apart in 
the design for that purpose. Then 


the picture will stand by itself, be 
what it ought to be and look as it 
should, and the text will have a 
chance to be read. 


In cases where 


¢ that 





it is deemed best to have the let- 
tering of an advertisement put on 
by the artist great care should be 
taken to so separate the illustration 
or design from the _ wording 
the result will be clear 
and pleasing instead of con- 
fusing. If this is mot done. 
you will have a result like the ad- 
vertisement marked No. 1, which 
came pretty nearly being illegible 
in the quarter-page magazine space 
it occupied. In fact, it was pretty 
hard work to decipher some of the 
lettering at the bottom. The de- 
sign is not particularly commend- 
able, anyway, but in No. 2 we cer- 
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MAKE CYCLING A 
PLEASURE.NOT WORK 


MIAMI CYCLE MFG Go.°3y.0"" 
No. 2. 


tainly have an improvement. The 
text is separated from the illustra- 
tive part of the design and lettered 
in a plain, clear manner which 
makes it possible to read it without 
the aid of a microscope. The only 
place where the design touches the 
lettering is at the tip of the wings, 
and this is a very slight conflict. 
Of course, the purpose is to show 
how the design under consideration 
could be improved, and in this case 
this is about the best that could be 
done with it. A still better effect 
could be produced by putting the 
illustrative features of the adver- 
tisement by themselves and leaving 
a mortised space at the bottom for 
the insertion of the text. 
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Everybody in Kansas 
City reads } 


The Star 


in the evening and 


The Times 


in the morning 








Two distinct news- 
papers | 
One Publisher 
One Rate 
200,000 a day 
30 cents per line 
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TRADE AND TECHNICAL 
JOURNAL ADVERTISING. 


V. 


One of the most conspicuous ex- 
amples of successful machine-tool 
advertising that has ever come to 
my notice is that of the Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Company of Cin- 
cinnati, O. This concern has built 
up, within comparatively a few 
years, one of the largest machine- 
tool business in the West, without 
special advantages other than a 
good machine and the sense to ad- 
vertise it well. Mr. C. Wood 
Walter, who is in charge of the 
company’s advertising, recently 
said: “For some years we con- 
fined ourselves to presenting the 








usual ite matter concerning 


our tool, showing illustration of 
the machine, and calling attention 
to those features which, in our 
opinion, made it superior to the 
tools offered by our competitors. 
We found, however, that when a 
customer came to our shop to buy, 
the first thing he wanted to see was 
a machine in operation, and the 
‘features’ appealed to him only in 
so far as we are able to show him 
just wherein their value lay in the 

ration and output of the ma- 
chine. When we could show him 
samples of work done on our ma- 
chine, with rate of performance, 
for comparison with the time re- 
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quired to do the same work on 
other tools, we had no difficulty in 
driving conviction home to him. 
This convinced us that the best 
kind of advertising we could do 
would be what we have since come 
to refer to as ‘Object Lesson Ad- 
vertising.’ We, therefore, laid 
out a campaign of advertising, il- 
lustrating and describing various 
time-saving operations on cur new 
geared feed milling machine, and 
we soon found that this kind of ad- 
vertising aroused inquiries to a far 
greater degree than our previous 
method of showing simply a cut 
of the machine, and giving details 
of construction and operation. The 
greater space required for this style 
of advertising (it being impractic- 
able to clearly illustrate and de- 


scribe an operation in less than a 
half-page space) thas forced us to 
cut off the less important periodi- 
cals and to concentrate our efforts 
through larger spaces in the ‘lead- 


ers.’ ‘hile we may not reach as 
large a number of possible buy- 
ers by this process, we are certain- 
ly enabled to advertise much more 
effectively to the number reached. 
In other words, we rely upon sell- 
ing a larger percentage of the peo- 
ple who read our ads. It is also 


quite possible that while our ad- 
vertisements are appearing in fewer 
periodicals, yet more people in the 
end are reading them, because we 
are enabled to make them more in- 

















teresting, having sufficient space in 
which to illustrate attractively and 
write forcibly. Our advertising 
appropriation is fifty per cent 
greater than a year or two ago; in 
fact since we first began to adver- 
tise, some eight years ago, we have 
each year increased our advertising 
appropriation. There has been a 
steady growth in our business dur- 
ing the same period of time, and 
while we do not by any means 
claim that this increase may be 
attributed to our increased adver- 
tising, yet we are ready to admit 
that considerable of it is due to 
the publicity which we have en- 
deavored to give our product. We 
make no attempt to key our ads, 
or particularly to trace results, 
resting our opinion in those mat- 
ters upon general judgment, but 
we are often able to identify the 
source of an inquiry, and, in one 
case at least, can trace a sale di- 
rectly to the paper which effected 
it. It happened thus: A certain 
manufacturer in the immediate vi- 
cinity of one of our largest Eastern 
competitors, after reading one of 
our ‘Milling Operation’ advertise- 
ments in a leading machinist jour- 
nal, wrote us, stating that if we 
would guarantee our milling ma- 
chine to do what we claimed for 
it in that advertisement, he would 
place an order with us. Of course, 
we are ready to guarantee any 
statement made in our advertise- 
ment and we received the order in 
due course. We believe that this 
customer had been using our com- 
petitor’s machine, and that this 
sale can be credited directly to 
live and effective advertising. We 
can hardly claim the credit for 
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originating this style of advertis- 
ing, but believe we were the first 
to apply it to the advertising of 
milling machines.” I reproduce 
two of this company’s full page ad- 
vertisements, which, on account of 
the great reduction, are difficult to 
read; but they show the general 
scheme, and, in the originals, are 
easy, interesting reading. Of 
course, these advertisements are 
changed weekly, illustrating a dif- 
ferent operation each week, and 
occasionally a dozen smaller cuts 
are used in the page with a line 
of explanation under each and a 
general talk in a panel in the cen- 
ter. Sooner or later the man who 
follows these advertisements is 
sure to strike one showing some 
operation in which he is particular- 
ly interested, and that is likely to 
be the entering wedge that finally 
finds a place in his shop for a 
“Cincinnati Miller.” In my opin- 
ion it is hardly possible to make 
a stronger appeal through adver- 
tising, and that this is the nearest 
possible approach, in advertise- 
ments, to showing the machine it- 
self in operation. It will be no- 
ticed that only the foreign agents 
are named in these advertisements, 
insuring direct inquiries from 
American buyers and making it pos- 
sible for the company to follow up 
such inquiries through the domestic 
agent in the locality from which 
the inquiry comes, after turning 
the matter over to him. 
Joun A. THOMPSON. 


—_+o+_—_ 
RETAILERS are not likely to make an 
error when laying in goods that patrons 
will demand. It ts the merchant with 
his stock of something “just as good” 
as advertised articles who makes the 
mistake.—Progressive Advertiser. 





THE DIVIDEND GROUND OF THE AD- 
VERTISER IS THE HOME. 


The only way it is possible for an advertiser to 
place his announcements in all the homes of the 
City of Washington, D. -, is through the columns 
of THE EVENING STAR. 

When a newspaper goes into the homes it has 
advertising value. : 

THE STAR is delivered by carrier to 92% per 


cent of the occupied homes of Washington. 
delivered into over 15,000 homes in 
Washington daily is read. 
STARKE, 

General 


THE STAR is 
Washington where no other 
M. LEE 

. Manager 
Tribune Building, N. Y 


Tribune Building, Chicago. 


Advertising, 


GOING AFTER THE 
“TRADE.” 


This may be rather a dull story, 
for it has no sensational features 
nor any pronounced element of 
human interest. The Judson A. 
Goodrich Company, 105 Beekman 
street, New York, makes steam- 
fitters’ specialties. That is the be- 


BRAND is the name 
that’s stamped on ten 
go-up-casy, stay-up-’ 
hard Steam Specialties. 
It carries with it a money- 
back guarantee. 





Our catalog, inte in {teelf 
Tells rey them me oo 
straight forward fe 

It's yours for caking. 


Judson A. Goodrich Company, 
No. 105 Beekman St., New York. 





ginning of the plot. Steamfitters’ 
specialties are neither intricate, 
wonderful or particularly new. To 
the layman they are thoroughly un- 
interesting, while even tke steam- 
fitter likes to forget them when 
night comes. Nor:is there any- 
thing startling about the com- 


pany’s proposition—nor anything 
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out-of-the-way in the advertising 
campaign that was begun January 
first. Only the manufacturer who 
has a similar proposition to face in 
marketing his goods will find this 
story profitable. But it will teach 
him three things. 

First—The average manufactur- 
er of mechanical staples or special- 
ties has many inducements to ad- 
vertise along modern lines; there 
must be hundreds of little devices 
and gimcracks in the mechanical 
world that have never been ade- 
quately exploited; the manufactur- 
er who gets into the field first, us- 
ing methods similar to those adopt- 
ed by the Goodrich Company, will 
be in a fair way to establish a fine 
trade. 

Second—Such advertising can be 
done at small expense compared 
with general or retail publicity; 
the chief expenditure is for horse 
sense, paid in the form of salary to 
the man who can deliver that com- 
modity. 

Third—The professional  ad- 
writer is hardly a good man to 
have in a technical campaign; this 
is a truth that may hurt some one’s 
feelings, but it ought to be stated 
boldly; the “expert’s” ability to 
handle many lines of advertising is 
beyond question, but he can seldom 
help along the campaign of a me- 
chanical device, and the sooner the 
fact is published the better for all 
concerned. 

The Goodrich Company has been 
in the jobbing business four years, 
and has only recently begun to 
manufacture steamfitters’ special- 
ties on its own account. It makes 
ten separate devices — radiator 
valves, steam traps, pipe hangers 
and clamps, floor plates, pipe joint 
cement, fusible plugs, packing 
valves and the like. These devices 
have’ heretofore been made by man- 
ufacturers who handle only one or 
two at the most. The Goodrich 
Company is first to put a com- 
plete line upon the market. Nor 
hase any manufacturer exploited 
these specialties ably. Many of 
them pay for space in trade jour- 
nals, but their ads run year after 
year without change. The Good- 
rich Company, therefore has an ex- 
ceptionally good line and an un- 
worked field. Times have been 
very good with makers of such 
(Continued on page 14.) 
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“One Cent Buys the Best’’ 


A Great 
Medium 
Growing 
Greater. 


THE MAIL 
AND EXPRESS, 
NEW YORK. 


ONE 
CENT 


Saturday Edition 
Five Cents. 









The Chicago 
Record- Herald 


gained in January, 1903, 
over January, 1902, 


Daily, 16,563 
Sunday, 83,214 
Daily average Jan., 1903 
162,768 
Sunday average Jan.,1903 


206,904 


The only known morning 
and Sunday circulation in 
Chicago. 




















fas OTHERS SEE us) 





Northern Pacific 
Railway Co. 


8T. PAUL, MINN. 


Mr. John W. Campsie, 
Manager Printing Department, 
Evening Wisconsin Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Dear Str—As this department has had 
considerable work done by your com- 
y during the last few years, I wish to 
@ this opportunity of stating thatall 
these contracts have been awarded in 
a with other leading printing 
establishments, which speaks for itself 
as far as prices are concerned. The cost 
of the work, however, has not been the 
only point taken into consideration, as 
in all instances your company has shown 
itself equal in every particular to any 
other printing house with which I have 
had experience. I have been especiall: 
ple: with the promptness with whic’ 
you have always delivered our printed 
matter, the shipments in many cases 
ing delivered in a much shorter time 
than any other house was willing to 
guarantee. The further fact that I have 
always found the Evening Wisconsin Co. 
willing to take any amount of trouble 
within the bounds of reason to give sat- 
isfaction, has made our dealings with 
our company very pleasant and satis- 
actory in every respect, and you are at 
peacens liberty to make any use of this 
ter that iS may desire. Yours truly, 


‘hes WwW. M , Gen. Emigration Agent. 
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commodities during the past three 
years, with the result that many of 
them have got into the state of in- 
dependence that is best expressed 
by the cant word “chesty.” While 
it is ostensibly understood that no 
manufacturer is to sell outside the 
jobbing trade, the lines have been 
broken down, and the steamfitter 
has little difficulty in buying at 
jobbers’ prices. The Goodrich 
Company first set rigid prices upon 
its products and determined to 
sell exclusively to jobbers. Only 
by adhering to trade lines can the 
cumulative effects of advertising 
be realized and a lasting business 
built up. The next step was that 
of selecting a trademark for the 
entire line of specialties. After 
some thought they were named 
“Jumbo Specialties,” with the fig- 
ure of an elephant as their symbol. 
An elephant is attractive in itself, 
and stands for power and strength. 
The next move was to compile a 
list of all steamfitters in the 
United States. “Jumbo Special- 
ties” are used only in what is 
known as “low-pressure work,” 
which embraces steam heating 
plants. “High-pressure” relates to 
steam power plants. In the whole 
country there are about 6,700 
steamfitters who are possible users 
of these devices, with 435 jobbers. 
These were all listed, and the com- 
pany can reach them for a cent 
each. The entire list can be circu- 
larized for between $100 and $125, 
including printing and mailing, and 
this was found to be the most ef- 
fective and economical method of 
advertising. Space in trade jour- 
nals was deemed necessary, how- 
ever—not so much for direct re- 
turns as for general publicity that 
would reinforce literature. When 
these specialties had been grouped 
under a trademark and prepared 
for exploitation in a field not 
touched by modern advertising, the 
next step was the preparation of 
copy. This is written by Mr. John 
M. Bruce, the treasurer, and 
is perhaps the most distinctive part 
of the campaign. Certainly it is 
most important, for Mr. Bruce has 
the ability to tell a terse, snappy 
story without departing from the 
technical exposition of his goods. 
Herein is where the professional 
adwriter fails—he does not know 
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mechanical specialties, and unless 
he had served an apprenticeship 
under a_ steamfitter he could 
never know them so well as 
to be able ~to exploit them 
to steamfitters. Mr. Bruce is 
the sort of man who would con- 
vince a steamfitter to his face, for 
he has technical knowledge and 
personality. The professional ad- 
writer knows little or nothing of 
mechanical technicalities and must 
necessarily draw upon his imagin- 
ation for much of the material that 
goes into ads—or at least confine 
himself to large, sounding general- 
ities. The professional adwriter 
would probably get no further than 
saying that his pipe-hangers “go 
up and stay up,” but Mr. Bruce 
openly asserts that “Jumbo” hang- 
ers “go easy and stay up hard,” 
and then tells why by means of 
shop terms and diagram cuts. This 
is the sort of talk that interests the 
steamfitter. He wants to know 
“how .the blamed thing works.” 
Mr. Bruce has succeeded in telling 
him, yet his ads are far more 
sprightly than if they were writ- 
ten by someone who had confined 
himself to an effort to be smart. 

“Jumbo” Floor and Ceiling Plates are 
so simple—so easy to adjust—tiiat it’s 
very hard to talk about them. Look at 
the cuts—you can see how they work. 
A straight push closes them, and they 
stay closed. Pipe vibration can’t shake 
them loose—nothing can, but a man’s 
hands. When you put them up against 
the ceiling they stay there. The springs 
are designed to hold them there—and 
the springs do; they stay put. If you 
use “Jumbo” plates you’re foolish to use 
wire—-you can’t make anything tighter 
than tight. 

any a valve has “water seal” on it. 

Only one has a water seal in it. You 
see, the name’s not copyrighted, but the 
device is patented. Patent’s ours. Ours 
is the “Jumbo” Water Seal. Great thing, 
that seal. Insures a positive circula- 
tion. See the seal traps in the lower 
opening? Steam has to go in by the 
upper opening. When it condenses the 
water returns by the lower. Nothing 
yet is as sure as the expansion post on 
steam and the float on water. Both in 
the “Jumbo” Water Seal. Positive at- 
tachment. Vents capped to prevent 
their being stopped. Just- the thing for 
public schools. 


If you’ve ever used pipe-hangers you 
know that it doesn’t take much cross- 
strain to bust a pipe-hanger built on 
this principle. All the strain comes on 
one edge of the flange and on one side 
of the nut in the hanger-head. Ever 
other hanger in the market is so built 
that there is alwavs a cross strain when 
the pipe expands or contracts. We avoid 
the cross-strain entirely. The “Jumbo 


(Continued on page 16.) 
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In the Best Homes of Cleveland THE 
PLAIN DEALER'S circulation is fifty per cent 


_ greater than that of any other newspaper. 





The circulation of 


Che Sunday Plain Dealer 


Is double that of any other Cleveland 
Sunday Newspaper and fifty per cent 
greater than that of all other Cleve- 
land Sunday Newspapers combined. 





Our circulation books are open to investigation 
at 7 time to prove this statement. 
he following figures show the judgment of 
experienced advertisers : 


In January, 1903, THE SuNDAY PLaIN DgALER 
published 75 per cent more advertising than any 
other Cleveland Sunday newspaper and 1334 per 
cent more than all other Cleveland Sunday news- 
papers combined, and the average rate of 


Che Plain Dealer 


is much higher than that of either of the others. 


The Pain Deater is the only Cleveland Sunday 
or Morning newspaper which permits advertisers 
to know its circulation. 








Average Circulation for the last six months of (902: 
Sunday 54,607; Daily 64,075. 


‘*Cleveland is the metropolis of Ohio. Tue 
PLain DEALER is its leading newspaper.” 





CHARLES J. BILLSON, Mgr. Foreign Advertising Dept., 
Tribune Bidg., New York. Tribune Bldg., Chicago. 
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is the only pipe-hanger that will not 
break or sag under any condition or 
combination of conditions. The inside 
of flange is ribbed. No matter how the 
hanger turns, the pipe always rests on 
he yo of the flange—not on its edge. 

“Jumbo” has a swivel-socket head 
i od nuts, bolts or screws to bother 
with, lose or break. It comes in one 
piece—goes up in one piece. So simple 
that even your boy couldn’t bungle the 
job. The lag screws we furnish with 
our ‘hanger are gimlet pointed, so you 
wont have to do any boring. Hanger 
locks in a second by ney, snapping 
the arms together. nlocked by in- 
serting a chisel or screw-driver between 
the snaps and then prying a little. No 
trouble at all to open it that, way—just 
a twist of the wrist. And it’s the only 
wey it can be opened. 

“Copy of this sort cannot be too 
technical,” says Mr. Bruce, “but 
it must be terse and interesting. 
Our folders are to be sent out reg- 
ularly on the tenth of each month, 
and each will be different from 
the last in its arguments and typo- 
graphical makeup. A single spe- 
cialty ‘will be illustrated and de- 
scribed, Ten days after the first 
folder had been mailed we receiv- 
ed over a _ hundred inquiries, 
though this is our dull season. 
Does it pay to advertise in the dull 
season? Why, it pays to advertise 
steamfitters’ specialties at any time, 
for they have‘never been exploited 
and the jobbers are eager to handle 
a line that is advertised systemat- 
ically. As for the trademark feat- 
ure, it caught on at once, many 
letters coming in addressed to 
‘Dear Jumbo.’ In the first ten 
days we sold $5,000 worth of 
goods. Our trade journal adver- 
tising is of two kinds. In the En- 
gineering Review, Domestic En- 
gineering and Plumbers’ Trade 
Journal we use double-page two- 
color inserts. This is the first time 
that inserts have ever been used 
in our line, and we selected them 
for the purpose of making a 
‘splurge’ at the outset: In the 
Metal Worker we have two and a 
half inches single column for the 
present year and fill it with a short 
talk on the Rogers-Peet order. I 
believe in that kind of advertising, 
and shall use it altogether after the 
introductory work. Each weekly 
ad in the Metal Worker deals with 
one or two points of a certain spe- 
cialty. During January, for ex- 
ample, we devoted three ads to 
telling about four good. points—of 
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our Pipe Joint Cement, giving te---- - 





In 
February we will take up another 
specialty, talking about it through 


view of them in the last ad. 


the month. Our advertising is 
conducted upon a strict cost-per- 
reply basis. We find that the lit- 
erature is infinitely most produc- 
tive, for out of one hundred re- 
plies only ten came from trade 
journals, But the trade journals 
lend prestige, and are good general 
publicity. The Metal Worker is 
best, for it is better liked and more 
closely read than any other publi- 
cation that reaches our clientele. It 
is our experience thus far that job- 
bers have been waiting for a com- 
plete line of steam specialties to be 
ably advertised, while the publicity 
has immediate interest for steam- 
fitters. There was so obvious a 
need for such a line and such ad- 
vertising that I wonder why manu- 
facturers of other mechanical spe- 
cialties do not bring their products 
up to the times.” 
Jas. H. Cotitns. 


WHEN a man lies he seems to like to 
do it in a conventional way. Original 
liars are rare. Most liars prefer to 
follow rules and forms which have been 
in vogue for years. When an advertiser 
tells the truth there’s an individualism, 
a spontaneity, an unstudied freshness 
about his expressions which seem to 
flap out freely and frankly without a 
suspicion of premeditated form or plan. 
—Jed Scarboro. 
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TALES FROM THE HILLS, 
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Tlhere are 
more 


TRIBUNES 


sold every day within 
the corporate limits 
of the City of Min- 
neapolis than all the 
other local English 
daily publications 


combined 


See report of the Association 
of American Advertisers 
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For the purpose of fostering 
an ambition to produce good 
retail advertisements PRINTERS’ 
Ink opened on December 24, 
1902, a 


RETAILERS’ 
CONTEST 


of advertisements. Any reader 
or person may send an ad which 
he or she notices in any news- 
paper for entry in this contest. 
Reasonable care should be ex- 
ercised to send what seem to 
be good advertisements. Each 
week one ad will be chosen 
which is thought to be superior 
to any other submitted in the 
same week. The ad so chosen 
will be reproduced in PRINTERS’ 
Ink, if possible, and the name of 
the sender, together with the 
name and date of the paper in 
which it had insertion, will also 
be stated. A coupon, good for 
a year’s subscription to PRINT- 
ERS’ INK, will be sent to the per- 
son who sends the best ad each 
week. Advertisements coming 
within the sense of this contest 
may be taken from any period- 
ical, and they should preferably 
be announcements of some re- 
tail business, including bank 
ads, real estate ads, druggists’ 
ads, etc. Patent medicine ads 
are barred. The sender must 
give his own name, the name 
and date of the paper in which 
the ad had insertion. All ad- 
vertisements submitted for this 
purpose must be addressed 
RETAILERS’ AD CONTEST, Care 
Editor PRINTERS’ INK,10 Spruce 
Street, New York. 
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NINTH WEEK. 





In response to the competition 
announced in the opposite column, 
fifty-eight advertisements were re- 
ceived in time for report in this is- 
sue. The advertisement reproduc- 
ed below was deemed the best of 
all submitted. It was_ written 
and sent in by Mr. Chas. R. 
Ford of Cohoes, N. Y., and it ap- 


peared in the Waterford, Bm. 


Times of Feb, 4, 1903. A coupon, 
as provided in the conditions of 
the contest, was mailed to Mr. 
Ford. 

Retailers everywhere are invited 
to send in the advertisements which 
they use in their local papers. Any 
retailer who spends as much as a 
hundred dollars a year for adver- 
tising should read PRINTERS’ INK, 
a weekly journal for advertisers— 
and the only one—which covers 
the field completely. 


HAVE YOU 
A FUND 


To draw upon should you 











become sick or meet with 
an accident? Is it not an 
important matter and one 
that should receive your 
Do 
not neglect it any longer 
but take the first dollar 


that you can spare from 


immediate attention? 


your income and deposit 
it with the 


COHOES SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION 


National Bank Building. 
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YOU CAN COVER THOROUGHLY 


CINCINNATI, Ohio, 
CLEVELAND, Ohio, 
ST. LOUIS, Missouri, 
COVINGTON, Hentucky, 


© © ByUsingthe o 2 


SCRIPPS McRAE 
LEAGUE 


of 
NEWSPAPERS 


Ghe Cincinnati Post—139,000. 
She Cleveland Press—120,000. 
Ghe St. Louis Chronicle—51,000. 
She Kentucky Post—12,000. 


Ghe Combined Circulation 
Over 320,000 Daily. a2 a 


They pay advertisers better than any similar list 
of papers in the country. Try them. 
fw ww 


For rates and further information address 


Foreign Advertising 
Department ZG 2 


D. J. RANDALL, I. S. WALLIS, 
Tribune Building, Hartford Building, 
New York City. Chicago, I11. 








THE FIELD IDEA. 


This is the story of how one of 
the greatest, perhaps the greatest 
retail establishment in the world 
secures the last drop of effective- 
ness from its advertising. The 
store is that of Marshall Field & 

“The Marshall Field 
& Company Idea” 


O do the right thing, 
_at the righit time, in 
the right way; to do 
some things better 
than they were ever 
done before; to eliminate er- 
rors; to know both sides of the 
question; to be courteous; to 
be an example; to work for 
love of the work; to anticipate 
requirements; to develop re- 
sources; to recognize no im- 
pediments; to master circum- 
stances; to act from reason 
rather than rule; to be satis- 
fied with nothing short of 
perfection. 





Watoo P. Wanaen. 
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notice of special sales in different 
parts of the store and suggestions 
concerning what is desirable in the 


attitude of the “salesperson” to- 
ward customers, toward fellow em- 
ployees and toward the house. 
These suggestions are really the 
strong link in the system and have 
been a strong factor in giving the 
store its reputation. Take for ex- 
ample the suggestions about tele- 
phoning. They are printed on 
small cards and hung from house 
phones. 


ABOUT TELEPHONING. 


The manner in which a person uses 
a telephone indicates his character to a 
great extent, and makes either a good 
or bad impression. And this impres- 
sion is reflected directly upon the estab- 
lishment from which such a message 
comes. 

It is a pleasure to do business with 
a house which performs every detail in 
a clean-cut, satisfactory manner; but it 
leaves a sting to be answered abruptly 
or discourteously over the telephone. It 
is folly to lose one’s temper because 
one does not get immediate connection. 
This is rarely ever the fault of the 
telephone operators, who are nearly al- 
ways courteous and prompt. 

When one is called to the telephone 
he should respond quickly, and the per- 
son calling should not be left to hold 
the wire too long— something decidedly 
irritating, and often unnecessary. 

Let us throughout the whole house, 
strive to excel in satisfactory telephon- 


ing. 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO. 


Important note.—You will be heard 
distinctly if you place your lips within 
an inch of the mouthpiece and talk nat- 
urally, as if the person were standing 
beside you. 








You are an Example 


| The power of example is the 
greatest influence any person can 
have iri the world. It works silently. 
but surely, for good or bad, and is 
ever at work. From the smallest 
detail of personal action to the great- 
I est deeds accomplished by man, this 
influence finds its scope. Let us so 
act that we will influence none 
contrary to their highest good. 


MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY 





























Co., retail, Chicago, and the plan 
is not only to keep the salespeople 
informed concerning the goods ad- 
vertised but by means of bulletins 
in the washrooms, to give them 
information concerning exhibits of 
interest in various departments, 





The Chicago Telephone Co. pub- 
lished this widely as applying to 
everyone. While on this subject 
it is interesting to know that the 
switchboard of Field’s telephone 
system which was operated by two 
girls a year ago now requires four- 
teen girls. The business has grown 
by leaps and bounds since the new 
building was completed. 

An unassuming folder for the 
employees is entitled: “A few 
points—Gathered from memoranda 
of the meetings between the man- 
agers and heads, assistants and 
others. Some of these points may 
apply to you and the work you 
are doing.” Here are extracts: 


Cultivate common sense and diplo- 
macy, and let them show in every detail 
of every transaction. 

Learn the great value of courtesy, not 
merely to customers, but to fellow em- 
ployees as well. 


(Continued on page 22.) 
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Pittsburg Press 


Is the Most Popular 
Daily and Sunday Paper in 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
Made so by its Leadership in 


Foreign and Local News Service 

Unequaled Sporting Pages 

Interesting Society Pages 

Up-to-date Fashion and Women’s Pages 

Original and Special Comic Pages 

Reliable Financial News 

Beautiful Colored Magazine Sections 

Original Cartoons. 

Copyrighted Serial Stories 

Leadership in Classified and ern 
Advertising 
















Largest Circulation in 
Western Pennsylvania 





c. J. BILLSON, Manager Foreign Advertising Dept. 


Tribune Building, Tribune Building, 
\ NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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Keep your eyes open for improve- 
ments, criticisms, and suggestions which 
will help any part of this business. 

Pay strict attention to whatever you 
have in hand, and let that for the time 
have your whole thought. " 

Learn to leave no misunderstanding 
unsettled to the entire satisfaction of 
the other party. 

Cultivate cleanliness in every spot and 
corner of the house; see that your own 
section is perfectly clean. ‘ 

Know how to write a good business 
letter, and be sure you are thoroughly 
understood by the recipient. 

Be sensibly economical in large and 
small matters; save paper, save lights, 
etc., etc., and treat each privilege as a 
trust. 

Try continually to set a good exam- 
ple for those around you, whether above 
you or below you in position; example 
is the greatest of teachers. 

Learn to utilize the knowledge of 
others, and know every man for the 
best there is in him. 

Be careful in all your conversation, 
cultivating prudence, caution, modesty, 
and as well, good English. 

ow how to listen well; take in all 
the points you are told, and catch the 
spirit as well as the letter of the re- 
quest. 

Learn to close an interview diplomat- 
ically, and save your time and that of 
other people as well. : 

Avoid too much cross-examination of 
customers when goods are returned; this 
causes needless irritation. 

When a commission is placed in your 
hands to fill, see that you put into it 
your best judgment and ont. 

Learn the great extent to which the 
Golden Rule may be applied in_busi- 
ness matters with the utmost satisfaction 
to a 

Don’t submit a thing for approval 
until it is your best; otherwise some- 
thing else than the best may be ac- 
cepted. 

All the time you are forming busi- 
ness habits; take care that these are 
such habits of progressiveness and worth 
as you will care to retain, and never 
find occasion to break. 

Learn to observe as you go, and draw 
valuable lessons from the things around 
you. 

Let each of us do his part to make 
this organization one that will stand out 
in history for the men it produces. 

Think about your work as a whole, 
not merely about the little pieces of it 
in hand. 

We fool ourselves when we are too 
well satisfied with our own acts. 

Do not allow little differences to shut 
off profitable connections and associa- 
tions. Learn to absolutely respect a 
promise or appointment and keep it faith- 

ully. 

Put yourself in other people’s places 
to get proper view of your methods and 
wor 

_ Let your every dealing with the pub- 
lic be such as will inspire confidence. 

See that your work begins promptly 
in the morning; let the first few minutes 
find you in full working trim and busy. 

Treat all customers courteously, re- 
gardiess of how they may be dressed; 
the contrary is inexcusable under any 
circumstances. 
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All fixtures and property of the house 
should be treated with the greatest care; 
the first scratch paves the way for 
carelessness. 

Each day should find us doing things 
better and better than previously. 

Acquire the habit of promptness in 
every matter, large or small, which is 
left to your care. 

Know the value of a good personal 
appearance; do not think that any de- 
tail of your attire will escape notice. 

Learn to ask such questions as will 
draw out the most profitable informa- 
tion. 

Spend wisely your spare time; count 
every hour goite. every moment an op- 
portunity; don’t waste a minute at any 
time. 

Avoid being influenced for the wron 
by other persons; have a purpose o 
your own; weigh counsel, but act from 
your own best thought. 

Cultivate a good, clear, legible hand- 
writing; many people judge quickly on 
this point; a good hand is always ap- 
preciated. 

However attached to your business, 
do’ not allow the commercial sense to 
deaden, but rather to quicken, the 
moral, artistic, and all wholesome senti- 
ments. 

The great majority of errors are made 
through carelessness; learn to care; be 
exact; strive to have it absolutely right 
—making a mistake in business is like 
falling down in a foot-race; it is a 
set-back, 

In giving orders, give reasons, thus 
teaching subordinates to think for them- 
selves. 

Think to be interested in your work; 
learn to love it, and you will have the 
most pleasant of business relations. 

Cuitivate a happy. expression and a 
happy manner; feel it; mean it; the ad- 
vantage is wonderful in every way. 

Learn to show a thorough interest in 
a customer or any person approaching 
you; try to look at the matter from his 
standpoint as-well as your own. 

Make memoranda of little points 
while you think of them; run over the 
various subdivisions of your work to re- 
call any points you may have forgotten. 

every effort be towards the idea 
of permanence; do things to last; make 
the casual customer a permanent one 
through satisfaction. 

Salesmanship may be made a pro- 
fession, and receive the same degree of 
respect accorded to an artist of any 
class. 

Be emphatically unwilling to ask or 
receive favors from any person who ex- 
pects a return in business favors. 

Make friends of visitors to the store, 
and do not hesitate to politely call them 
by_name if you know it. s 

The ability of producing an exquisite 
combination of colors is a characteristic 
of high refinement. 

not allow yourself to become so 
accustomed to things which are not just 
right that you finally see no wrong in 
them. 

Strive to understand the ideals and 
standards of the store on every point 
and work towards them. 

Be loyal to every interest of your 


employers; treat as a trust every bit of 
inside information which you are made 
familiar with. 


(Continued on page 24.) 
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LARGEST cIRCU- 
LATION IN NEW 
JERSEY AND STILL 
GAINING. 


The field of the 


hewark 
Evening Hews 


includes the most prosperous section of 
NEW JERSEY—\EWARK, The 
Oranges, Montclair, Arlington, Harrison, 
East Newark, Kearny, Bloomfield, Glen 
Ridge, Watsessing, Chatham, Summit, 
Madison, Morristown, Dover, Washing- 
ton, Belleville, Caldwell, Forest Hill, 
Nutley, Irvington, Newton, Rahway, 
Maplewood, Millburn, Bernardsville, 
Mendham, Somerville, North Newark, 
Vailsburg, every town in the northern 
part of the State, and all along the 
Jersey Coast, It is a high-class two-cent 
newspaper, 


Newark 
Sunday Hews 


is rapidly increasing in circula- 
tion at the popular price of three 
cents. It is a home paper, high 
in character and thoroughly read. 





Actual Net Circulation Dering January, 1903, 1,353,818. 


Daily Average, 


52,070 


[2#Samples, waste, unsold aia ar copies not included in this statement, 
which is the actual net circulation. 


Total Run During January, 1903, 1,426,878. Daily Average, 54,880. 


State of New Jersey, Count 
deposes and says that he is the 


that the above 


NEWS omege e month of January, 1903, 1 
(L. 8.] 


of Essex, ss.: 


WILLIAM P. HENRY, being duly sworn, 


usiness Manager of the NEWARK EVENING NEWS, and 
ven statement of the Co gg —d circulation of the N avane 5 EVENING 


bscribed and sworn to -4ty- 4 tate Tet & Day of names. “A. D. I 


. DODD Notary Public. f 





M. LEE STARKE, Manager General Advertising, 
TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


E. A. WESTFALL, 


TRIBUN 


TBIBUNE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


New York Local Representative, 
E_ BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. 
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_ Read the advertisements of the house 
in the newspapers; become familiar with 
what is being done throughout the house 
in this line. 

_ If, another is at fault without know- 
ing it, tell him so in the right way, thus 
enabling him to correct himself and to 
progress. 

The person who can teach others how 
to do a difficult class of work is more 
valuable than the man who merely knows 
how to do it himself, even though in- 
| my enough to stay evenings and 

Oo it. . 

The elimination of all gossip in and 
regarding the house is a matter of satis- 
faction, and shows good sense. 

_, There is hardly a limit to your growth 
if everything you do is the best that 
could be done under the circumstances. 

Learn all you can about the general 
methods of the house in relation to 
carrying on the business. 

Know what goods we sell and what 
we do not sell, be able to answer with- 
out a doubt. 

Be familiar with the location of ever 
section in the house, and able to intel- 
ligently and quickly direct inquiries; 
the extent of this store makes this an 
important matter. Unless absolutely 
certain, refer inquiries politely to the 
nearest floor superintendent. 

Occasionally there are posted 
cards of which the two reproduced 
are samples. The subjects for 
various cards are co-operation, 
courtesy, loyalty of the employee 
to the house and of the house to 
the employee and similar matters. 
Note the heavy face type in which 
one of these cards is printed. It is 
a special face made for this firm. 

Any employee who makes a 
practical suggestion for the bet- 
terment of the business receives 
$1; any employee who discovers an 
error in an advertisement of the 
firm is awarded $1 and these are 
considered errors: 

When there is in any way an 
exaggeration. 

When the price is wrong. 

When a word is misspelled. 

When the advertisement is 
grammatically incorrect or when 
a false statement occurs. 

The firm has gymnasiums for 
each sex, rest rooms, a hospital and 
various other similar provisions. 
Mr. W. P. Warren is in charge of 
the “Advertising Bureau” and 
writes most of the “Field Idea” 
matter. The amount expended for 
advertising in the Chicago news- 
papers the past year probably ran 
close to $200,000. 


—~———+o+ ——- 

An ad is like a poultice—must be made 
of the right ingredients and put in the 
right place to draw well.—White’s Say- 
ings. 





ADVERTISING MAY BE SO CHEAP 
AS TO BE DEAR. 


When rates are so low that the little 
fly-by-night concern around the corner 
can print an advertisement all out of 
proportion to its business, the legitimate 
advertiser is injured. His advertisin 
does not pay him, his business falls off, 
he is unable to buy goods and unable to 
keep up his stock, and there is a gen- 
eral demoralization. Low rates are bad 
for the reader because they crowd the 
newspaper ‘with cheap advertising and 
make it an offence to the eye. The 
reader loses confidence in its advertise- 
ment and the advertising takes up the 
space that ought to be devoted to read- 
ing matter. ow rates are bad for the 
publisher because they cut into his re- 
ceipts, use up the space in his paper 
that he ought to have for news and lit- 
erature, diminish his income so that he 
is unable to make a good newspaper, and 
his circulation falls off. And this again 
is bad for the advertiser. In fact, when 
rates are too low they are too high. 
This paradox means that if rates are so 
low that they demoralize advertising and 
newspapers, the advertising fails to 
bring returns, and hence the price, as 
low as it is, is too high when measured 
by results.—Washington Star. 


——_ ++ 

MAY APPLY TO NEWS—BUT HOW 

ABOUT THE ADVERTISING? 

Although the son of an editor, Dr. 
Edward Sh Hale has good, natural dis- 
paragement of the influence of news- 
papers. Referring to Edward Everett’s 
sensitiveness, he says: *“He was hope- 
lessly sensitive to what the press print- 
ed, not knowing what I, who was bred 
in a newspaper office, know—first, that 
of whatever is put in the newspaper, 
half the people who see it do not 
read it; second, that half of those do 
not understand it; third, that of the half 
who understand it, half do not believe 
it; fourth, that of the half who believe 
it, fully half forget it; fifth, that the 
half who remember it are probably of 
no great account anyway.”—Kansas 
City Journal. 





TAKEN FROM THE AD OF A WHOLESALER IN 
SHOES AT FALL RIVER, MASS. 

















years || vanuary 
THE 
ST. PAUL DAILY NEWS 


Inches of Advertising carrigd 
JANUARY, 1901, 





Inches of Advertising carried 
JANUARY, 1902, 


Inches of Advertising carried 
JANUARY, 1903, 

Average Daily Circulation, 
JANUARY, 1901 (SWORN), 


Average Daily Circulation, 
JANUARY, 1902 (SWORN), 


Average Daily Circulation, 
JANUARY, 1903 (SWORN), 





THE DAILY NEWS is the second paper in St. Paul. It 
is the fastest growing paper in the Northwest. Another 
3-deck Goss press has been ordered on account of the 
increased circulation. 6-~GxGxGrS2-SxSuGurSrxGr_o 
You cannot cover the field without THE ST. PAUL 
DAILY NEWS. <s:; THE ST. PAUL DAILY NEWS is 
one of the “ Clover Leaf” papers. o-xS2SxSGxSxGu_o 





FOREIGN ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 
B. D. BUTLER, MANAGER. 


TOS Bovce BLOG. CHICAGO. S2 TRisuNE Bioc. N. Y. 
Te.. 481 CenTrat, Ter. 2807 Jonn. 


CHAS. D. BERTOLET. JAS. F. ANTISDEL. 
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PICTURE-STORIES. 


It is said that Harper's Bazaar 
will shortly publish a series of 
stories without words—stories told 
by means of pictures, without even 
a line of explanatory text. This 
shows the latest development of a 
tendency that has long been evi- 
dent in the magazine world, and 
which is now beginning to have its 
effect upon advertising. The pub- 
lic likes stories told in pictures— 
in fact, the public is very busy, and 
needs them as a means of acquir- 
ing information. It was an edi- 
toria! writer in the Sun who point- 
ed to the fact that some of ti® 
Sunday papers looked as though 
they were made for people who 
could not read. Some of the mag- 
azines are made for the same peo- 
ple, all of them publish articles for 
them, with the exception of a few 
that do not print illustrations, and 
the time is coming when the ad- 
vertiser will have to take the same 
people into account—the people 
who cannot read because they have 
not leisure. It is not a matter 
of intelligence, but of time. The 
article that describes. war bal- 
loons, army manouevres, office 
building construction or the new- 
est discovery in. astronomy by 
means of pictures finds as eager an 
audience with the Century’s read- 
ers as among those of the latest 
ten-cent magazine. You, Mr. Ad- 
vertiser, will be an exception to 
the commonalty if you do not ab- 
sorb a great deal of timely infor- 
mation every month by this means. 
Such articles are read almost 
wholly by means of the pictures. 
Only one in twenty reads the text. 
Such articles are read first. The 
solid essav on “Carlyle” is left for 
future leisure, which seldom comes. 
Ads are read by the same principle. 
Go through the pages of Success 
or Scribner’s and note how surely 
the illustrated ads catch your eye. 
It is not a matter of chance, but of 
almost exact laws. If you are a 
man you will light on the ads il- 
lustrated by pictures of striking or 
winsome women. Photographs will 
be more likely to attract you than 
pen or wash drawings. Photo- 





graphs show a live woman, and are 
therefore more humanly interest- 
ing. If you are a woman you will 


probably be attracted by pictures 
that show feminine dress, especially 
if they be displayed on well-posed 
models. Pictures of women have 
more power to attract men than 
those of men have to attract wo- 
men, seemingly. In fact, pictures 
of well-dressed women have most 
influence with the gentler sex. The 
great, eternal drawing power of 
the “pretty woman picture” is only 
beginning to be appreciated by ad- 
vertisers. Thousands of commod- 
ities can be enlivened and human- 
ized by it. A photograph of a cash 
register shows nothing of its ad- 
mirable inner mechanism, while 
the exterior is not particularly in- 
teresting. A photograph of a sec- 
tional book-case is likely to remind 
one of Shakespeare’s “beggarly ac- 
count of empty boxes.” The vari- 
ous things that go to make up a 
modern office card system are only 
a shade more interesting in them- 
selves than the woodcuts in a hard- 
ware catalogue. Yet Mr. Wolstan 
Dixey has made some of the most 
attractive advertising of the past 
few years with these very articles, 
simply humanizing them with the 
“pretty woman picture.” Live 
models were posed to show me- 
thods of using book cases, cash 
registers and filing systems, and 
the human note compels attention. 
The very simple device of placing 
small tools in a person’s hands and 
then photographing them, gives the 
same note, while even the common 
index fist of the sort to be had in 
any printing office will enliven the 
article or the type line that it 
points to. The illustration printed 
for its own sake as an eye-catcher 
is giving way to that which tells a 
story, however, and the single illus- 
tration in turn is being replaced by 
the series of pictures that explains 
an article so fully that almost no 
text is needed. Magazine and 
newspaper ads will probably be 
limited to the single illustration, 
but in booklets, where there is 
room to tell an extended story, the 
use of pictures is being developed 
along the same lines as the illus- 
trations in magazine descriptive 
articles. Not only is the picture- 
story valuable in literature sent out 
to the general pwhblic, but in 
that used to exploit mechan- 
ical devices and things of a com- 











plicated technical nature. The ten 
thousand machinists to whom you 
mail your booklet on a new patent 
monkey-wrench are capable of 
comprehending its merits when 
they see a simple photograph. But 
they will be much more keenly in- 
terested if the device is shown in 
human hands, and will gain a high- 
er and better opinion of its strength 
and convenience if each separate 
point of merit is illustrated by 
means of human models. In a re- 
cent booklet for Regina music 
boxes Mr. Dixey had several points 
to make in favor of the triangular 
teeth on the tune disc. To show 
that these teeth were not easily 
bent or broken, for example, he 
used a photograph of two men 
standing on one of the discs, while 
to show the lateral strength of a 
single tooth he showed heavy 
weights suspended by one. Such 
pictures need little text, and make 
the few lines used very forcible 
indeed. The art of telling adver- 
tising stories in pictures is not an 
easy one. In comparison, the writ- 


ing of a clear description is work 
for a high school boy. But pic- 
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ture-stories bring better results, 
and are the newest note in adver- 
tising. The advertising man who 
wants to be alive and up to the 
times will begin the study of photo- 
graphy. The art is difficult, and 
its pursuit is often attended with 
disappointment. But it is the com- 
ing method, for in the advertising 
of the future—and the very near 
future—instead of pictures illus- 
trating the text -the text will be 
chiefly descriptive of the illustra- 
tions. 
— +o —__ 
NEWS. 

The advertising schools may be able 
to teach technique, and impart knowl- 
edge of type sizes, styles, etc., but they 
never can make an ad expert out of a 
man who was born to be a blacksmith. 


This great truth seems not to be uni- 
versally known.—Class Advertising. 


—— +o 
MOMENTUM. 

No business was ever advertised so 
extensively that it would carry itself by 
the momentum it had attained. The 
fastest express train stops after a while 
if the steam is cut off—unless it is 
going down hill all the way.—Class Ad- 
vertising. 

nee vee 

NevER leave a good thing behind you 
until you know there is a better one 
in front.—The Advisor. 








“The Great Daily of the Great Northwest.’’ 





Circulation progress means something to the advertiser. 
The circulation progress of 


THE MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL 


continues to be substantial and interesting. 
Another sample canvass of residences and flats in Minneapolis pro- 
duces the following summary : 



























1764 Residences. 
1494 JOURNAL Subscribers. 

322 Evening Tribune Subscribers. 
233 Morning Tribune Subscribers. 





43 Flats and Apartment Bidgs. 
816 JOURNAL Subscribers. 

86 Evening Tribune Subscribers. 
131 Morning Tribune Subscribers. 












not already reached by the 


More than 90 per cent are MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL subscribers. Less 
than 10 per cent are covered ~ all the other dailies, evening and morning, 
JOURNAL. 





TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


LEE STARKE,MANAGER GENERAL ADVERTISING, 





TRIBUNE BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
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DIDN’T HIT THE MARK. 
Strauss BroruHers, 
Wholesale Tailors, Importers and Job- 
bers of Fine Woolens. 

Cuicaco, Feb. 11, 1903. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

With reference to our prize offer, we 
will say that, as yet, no award has been 
made. We received quite a number of 
suggestions, but regret very much that 
not one of them “hit the mark.” This 
may be due to a misunderstanding of 
our requirements. Probably the letter 
upon which the suggestions made to us 
were based, did not explicitly enough 
express our aim. We have, therefore, 
concluded in the near future to renew 
our offer, and will go into details so as 
to eliminate all possibility of misunder- 
standing. In the meantime, should any 
of the original contestants want their 
suggestions returned, we shall be pleased 
to send them upon receipt of request 
to that effect. Yours truly, 

Strauss Bros. 


HOW TO WRITE ADVERTISE- 
MENTS. 





EVANSVILLE, Ind., Feb. 10, 1903. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I know of nothing pertaining to the 
interests of the business world that has 
attracted so much attention as the art 
of writing good advertising matter. This 
question has caused thousands of men 
much worry. Those who fortunately 
are good adwriters need not worry. Let 
me draw your attention to this fact, 
if one worries about anything he_cer- 
tainly cannot accomplish much, Every 
adwriter must needs learn to throw off 
all care and worry. He must do this 
or it is impossible for him to attract 
original thoughts, as such cannot enter 
the mind that is already filled with 
troublesome thoughts. The adwriter 
should be original in everything he 
writes. It is essential that he develop 
his individuality. Each line of employ- 
ment is governed by individual thoughts 
which control it specifically. We should 
learn that all great things that have 
been accomplished have been done 
through the power of the original 
thoughts of the one who accomplished 


‘the deed. We should learn more of 


the power back of man and not cast all 
hope upon the outward appearance of 
the human machine. The power of 
thought is tremendous. If we allow 
worrying thoughts to control us we are 
in great danger. If we hold ourselves 
within the channel of our work and 
without fear of attracting the best and 
original thoughts that are in and around 
us we will undowbtedly attract the best 
for our purpose and accomplish the best 
results in our employment whatever it 
may be. The one essential element for 
an adwriter is confidence in himself. 
When he has confidence in himself he 
has confidence in the power of thoughts 
that are ready to make him original, but 
if he worries and mistrusts himself he 
insults the higher intelligence about him, 
and this intelligence then leaves him 
and there is nothing left for him to do 
but to live on what I choose to term 


after thoughts. These after thoughts 
are the suggestions of others. Such an 
one is devoid of individuality and or- 
iginality. Yours truly, 

Epwarp MILLER, JR. 


THE NEW SOUTH AND ADVER- 
TISING. 


CuarLottE, N. C., Feb. 4, 1903. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

That a new era of progress and pros- 
perity has dawned for the entire South 
is a fact so firmly established that at- 
tention of the outside world is being at- 
tracted to its rapid and material devel- 
opment. That shrewd business men, 
advertising managers and agents of the 
East have learned of changed con- 
ditions is evidenced by the large and 
daily increasing volume of foreign ad- 
vertising carried by the Southern daily 
and weekly newspapers, and that too, 
at rates which in the aggregate would 
have seemed _a fabulous waste a few 
years ago. Everything has changed— 
truly everything is different. Large ad- 
vertisers timidly broke the ice—bought 
small space on short time contract, and 
were astonished to find themselves in re- 
ceipt of many orders—more returns for 
amount of money expended than from 
sections of the States. ’Twas too good 
to be true. They tried again slightly 
increasing space and others followed in 
their steps. Returns were correspond- 
ingly good—business increased. The 
wondered but ceased to question. Al- 
though they did not understand how 
such a change had been wrought from 
out financial chaos, yet had proved to 
their own entire satisfaction that a new 
South, a new and important field broad- 
ening their scope, did exist, and they 
began negotiations for more space and 
longer contracts. This brings us to 
the present, and of the present I sim- 
ply say: The advertiser who has not 
tested the prespesty of the New South 
is not awake to his opportunities. The 
advertisers too timid to enter a new field 
need only watch the construction and 
manufacturing journals a short time to 
he convinced of the progress and pros- 
perity of the New South; and in this 
connection it is well to state that this 
prosperity has been founded upon that 
ong-time, steady growth which fur- 
nishes a firm foundation for develop- 
ment. Accumulative advantages, energ: 
born of what has been accomplished, 
improved facilities and more manufac- 
turing industries which are being pro- 
moted and put in operation in all sec- 
tions of the New South, will present 
facts for the consideration of foreign 
advertisers, examples more marked in 
the next few years than a like period 
just passed, and this in itself will be 
remarkable. In no phenomena of her 
progress has there been a more rapid 
development than in the aim and art 
of local advertising, especially is ad- 
vancement in this line marked during the 
last two years. Daily and weekly news- 
papers show a remarkable increase in 
advertising patronage. Merchants have 
learned that all advertising pays, and 
that better advertising pays better. 


Fakers in the advertising field find 
too great a profit in catching victims 
through the cheap mail order trade to 
be willing to assume the heavy expense 
of introducing fake goods through the 
retail trade.—Progressive Advertiser. 























NTRY WEEKLY IN NEW 
THE COU YORK. 


rhaps the most prominent character- 
FB the exiled up-Stater is his slavish 
devotion to the patent insides, boiler- 
plate four-page newspaper of his native 
village. One finds these papers on the 
desks of dozens of men whose names 
are interwoven with the financial life of 
the city. A visitor to the office of such 
a man found him tilted back in his 
chair laughing heartily at the effort of 
a local poet. The verses told of the 
murderous wrath of a father because 
his little daughter refused to dance and 
sing on the stage of a Bowery concert 
hall, because mother was at that moment 
“in the throes of death” at home. The 
enraged father placed a pistol at her 
head, and to quote the poet: . 

Pop, pop. The deed was done. 
The Actors and the Audience filed out 

with bated breath, : 
And i < the Janitor was left alone with 
Jeath. 


“Do you wonder,” asked the up-Stat- 
er, when the laughter subsided, “that 
we stick to our local papers?”—New 
York Sun. 

inithinsenteindlleiliaemingee 

THE average person of intelligence is 
constantly absorbing information gained 
from advertising, and in one way and 
another it is having its influence upon 
all who read trade announcements.— 
Progressive Advertiser. 


Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head two lines or more 
without di: y, 25 cents a line. be 
han in one week in advance. 


WANTS. 


HE TIMES-DEMOCRAT, Charlotte, N. C., leads 
all semi-weeklies in the State. 
HE CHARLOTTE NEWS heads the list of 
afternoon papers in North Carolina. 
EPRESENTATIVE WANTED—The Rural 
» Mail Carriers’ Guide reaches all mail carriers 
inthe U.8. GUIDE PUB. CO., Butler, Ind. 
1 hg than _ 200,000 copies of the morning edi- 
i tion of the World are sold in Greater New 
York every day. ts any two other papers. 
OUNG MAN with ad-writing and printing 
ability desires position with adv. grou 
or large concern. T. VAUGHAN STAPLER, 
South lth Street, Philadelphia. 


I AM a you man. I am advertising for a 
large retail business. I know how con- 
duct an advertisi devartment. I want a 


change. Write “ ENERGY,” Printers’ Ink. 


Breet. ambitious young man with some ex- 
perience and a lot of hustle wanted to repre- 
sent SHOE AND LEATHER Facts in New York and 
surrounding territory. Small advance and bi 

commission, SHOE AND LEATHER FA 
Philadelphia. 


DVERTISER SOLICITOR wanted to handle 

Eastern Business for “‘Artand FRetoara: - 
the only illustrated magazine publish uth. 

aphy and Recreation. A 
reference only. ART AND 
PHOTOGRAPHY, Atlanta, Ga. 


RTISTS WANTED—Two first class men, one 
for pen and ink and lettering, one for gen- 

eral cartoon work. Good positions to tbe right 
men. Send signed samples of work and give full 


details as to cuperience and salary desired. 
NATIONAL CAS) REGISTER CO., Dayton, Ohio. 








‘+ ‘Brices JGangies of ie Gn Gas 
or and samples 0 e n eren 
books published b: = ana written by Murat 
Halstead. ie | e payi Over 
6,000,000 sold. Enormous demand for hi 


is latest 
THE DOMINION COMPANY, Dept. D, 
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Wage, energetic young man for 
advertisin, jepartment in machinery 
business. Must Be familiar with trade 

catalogue and booklet making e 

ing various industries. State vious 
perience, firms with whom engaged, snlazies re- 
ceived, and send samples of work. “L.,” P.O. 
Box 974, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ANTED—Young man as advertising mana- 
ger, capavle of writin, ancial adver- 
tisements for nowepanes an ines, book- 
let cards; able to write original matter 
suitable for State savings investment bank, 
and putting it in most up to-date shape. Perma- 
nent position; $1,200 for first year. Address, 
with references, “STATE BANK,” care this office. 


A NEW YORK Advertising Age 
outsl 


wants an 

utside man, young, of good address, civil, 

persistent, but not cheeky ; hav: some knowl- 

edge of the comparative merits 0: 
desiring to 


, 
ment, salary expected, and name one or two ref- 
erences. For the right man this is ogeed xt 
ing. Address “ ADVERTISING AGENCY,” P. 0, 
Box 672, New York City. 
ANTED—A1 man, the best the market af- 
fords, to assist in advertising de ment 
by taking entire charge of the printing ; one 
who can ay printing and make jogues from 
the ey up; Scrouamy familiar with the 
best kinds of printing and engraving and quali- 
fied to buy that sort to the best advan 
be familiar with paper sizes, values, up 
every way. Tothe right man a good position 
with a good future, with one of the largest mer- 
cantile huuses in Chicago, is open—a house that 
is constantly getting out jogues and other 
rinted matter in very large quantities. in re- 


Lyi te age and experience in detail. 
applications considered confidential. Ad 
. Y.,”’ 811 Boyce Bldg,, Chicago. 
B BUSINESS MANAGER. 
A i ble of i the busi 





management of a monthly agricultural paper 
with a circulation of 200,000 copies and an adver- 
tising patronage of sixty to one hundred thou- 
sand dollars yearly, with its own composing 
and press rooms, one thousand light electric 
plant and an experimental farm of 650 acres, and 
the entire institution tending towards advance- 
ment, can find a very profitable and permanent 
as well as a pleasant and interesting position 
with the Epitomist Pub Co. Must be a strong, 
vigorous, enterprising and pushing business 
man. One quick to grasp and take advantage of 
opportunities and things that present them- 
selves, besides looking carefully after the every. 
day routine work. Address 
EPITOMIST PUBLISHING CO., 
Publishers AGRICULTURAL EPITOMIST, 
Epitomist Kxperiment Station, Spencer, Ind. 


——__ +o —___—_—__ 
MAILING MACHINES. 


T= DICK MATCHLESS MAILER, lightest 
quickest. ice $12. F. J. VALENTINE, 
Mfr., 178 Vermont 8t., Buffalo, N. Y. 

AILING MACHINES—No used in the 
M Wallace come BR which 
address em, envelopes, etc., at the rate 
100 per minute. card index system of address- 
ing, a great sa of time and money, used by 
Printers’ Ink, Butterick Pub. Co.. Cosmopolitan 
Mag. Leste Mag., the } nw Co., A. > a 

o., Comfort, Augusta, Me. ; 

Boston, Mass. ; - B, Conkey Co., Home Pits 
Pub. Co., ; Press Pub. Co., Lincoln, 
Neb., and scores of others throughout the 
country; write us for terms and circulars. 
WALLACE & CO., 29 Murray St., N. Y. City. 


—__ +o —__—__ 
EXCHANGE. 


| hte what you don’t want for some- 
thing you do. If you have mail order names, 
stock cuts or something similar, and want to ex- 
change them for others, put an advertisement in 
PRE ’ INK. There are probably many = 
sons a. Ly readers of this paper with w 

a 


Stencil Ad 


you can ly and advan us ex- 
change. The price for such adve ments is 
25 cents per + each insertion. your 
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PRINTERS’ MACHINERY. 
E BUY, SELL OR EXCHANGE 
’ machine’ 


ery, material and supplies. 
from all foundries. 
stimates pe gm mn furnished. 
Quality ice. 
CONNER, De PENDLER & CO.. N. Y. City. 
os 


FOR SALE. 


Ra pre? loc, [-4, line. 
Box Woburn 


rPHe Miner = NEWS and TIMES-DEMO- 
CRAT have the largest circulations in the 
best city and county in North Carolina. 


yrs can buy apace’ in the Chastotte NEWS as 
mable It carries more advertise 
ing than any - 15-- North Carolina daily. 


PACE for sale in every issue of FACTS AND 

FICTION at 20c. per line, Circulation 75,000 

monthly. It pulls results that pay. FACTS 
AND F! CTION, Chicago. 


7 Tapers COUNTY was the first county in 
ew York to secure rural free delivery 
Sete of patrons of the 42 routes just issued. 
ss 7 ae 7 en ges 3} a ee prowee and 


1 putege pat ress LOCK- 
PORT JOURNAL, Lockport, port, . Y. 


OR SALE—Morning and S and Semi-weekly in cit 
000 pop. w par ag States. Cox Duplex, foid- 
er Gordon E wg 8, motors, Simplex, 
com outfit t ype, o- latest designs, —— 
torying $1 000. ‘Will be sold for less chan v: 
of ba One-half interest ‘with 
Reason for sellin ee 
and ill health. $ BOREALIS. ” Printers’ I 


md ned peat interest in semi-weekly —_ 

per month for $2,500 down 

and ez It same rate. Babcock cylin- 

der, Golding jobber, Babcock pony cy!inder and 

proof presses, 2 electric en mp:ex, Victor 

cutter, Dexter folder, 56 imposing stones, 41 

wire stitcher, 3 cabinets, er, 165 fonts 

ad type, 47 fonts wood type, desks. safe, etc. 

Toss =. $12,000, my ‘opportuni for a 

daily. City early 20, Large industries. 

Good cutethe deld. "Muck get away trom ollie. 
“CATO,” care Printers’ Ink, New York. 


Catalogue 








CALENDARS. 


OST artistic line of advertisi calendars 
ever offered. Write for Price ist. 
BASSETT & SUTPHIN, 

kman St., New York City. 








——_—-4o—- 
PREMIUMS. 
—. The Cinnamon Vine pee af almost a 


wer to co pate one —. I 000 
Bolte at in 3.60 per r all pay i in adver- 
aT: COOK Hh COOK, Hyde Park, N. Y. 
ca HALSTEAD’S books have had ak 
able sales. Over 6,000,000 sold in 6 
M inc: We have pub) ished 
10 different books by this author. Best of premi- 
pond for 2 THE DOMINION Ox and wholesalers. Satistacto- 
ry prices. OMINION CO., Dept. D, Chicago. 
ELIABLE goods are trade builders. Thou- 
sands of ive premiums suitable for 
publishers and others from the foremost makers 
| wholesale Genkers in me sewelez and kindred 
lustrated 


piblished ne Beker, st £ issue now ready 
S CO., 48-60-52 Maiden Lane, N se 


YON & & HEALY’S NEW NEW PREMIUM CATA- 


—_— —_~+or____— 
TRADE JOURNALS. 


I ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 
Sample copy 10 cents, New York City. 
_————_ +> —- 


ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


H. ce & CO., Wood Engravers, 10 Spruce 
New York. Service good and prompt. 


ADDRESSES FOR SALE. 


TO 7,000 names of poultrymen and 
5 ,00 farmers for sale. Rite COLLEr 
4, Edinburg, I Ind 


+o >—___——_ 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
HK management of every live n 


wishes to increase business—dail poeakt 
—monthly. It must chiefly be gained thro 
an increase in advertising. A damien I is a 
roposition to new or prospective con- 
verts, I[t’sa force and a tool _—% can vee de- 
struction as well as success. advertiser must 
be systematically F ~~ ge First his mind 
must be prepared, the field cleared, and then 
comes *, We yr tangible Proposition. 
PRINTERS’ the Little 
Art of 7 a MN, ad 
— converts to 
ung advertiser the way to success. 
eunty work of PRINTERS’ INK is as unique as it 
is succeseful. It wus a silently and surely on 
mind and intellect. repecially 01 on the latter. The 
States can point to no 


develop their advertising. The pub- 

aoe of PRINTERS’ INK are willin; bargain 

with a few newspapers of me highest le “4 
su! 


be 
the one ie interested should 
epeaity how many subscriptions are wanted and 
inclose his latest rate card. Address PRINTERS’ 
INK, No. 10 Spruce 8t., New York. 
Se 


ADVERTISING SOLICITORS WANTED. 
T° STREET CAR SOLICITORS—We need a spry 





advertising solicitor, experienced in street-car 


work, salary or commission (or both) paid ac- 
cording to ability. Apply or address DESMOND 
DUNNE CO., Brooklyn Eagle Building, Brook- 


lyn, N. Y. City. 


+e 
TO ADVERTISING AGENTS, 


RITE J. M. RYAN, | Old “Orchard, Me., about 

high-class advertising proposition making 
strong appeal to concerns manuf: oa oped 
general ion throughout the U. 8. 








o 
SUPPLIES. 


V D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., Limited, 
e of 17 Spruce St., New York, sell more mag- 
—~4 cut inks than any other ink house in the 





Special prices 1 to ous eaten 


POLLO Ww- UP. SYSTEMS. 
RINTED felling ait, abe about them free. 
THE SHAW.V WALKE Muskegon, Mich 


——+or_—__ 
ADVERTISING MEDIA. 

CENTS — inch h per day; display advertising, 

* 25 tae ENTER Phis €. Brock kton, Mass. 

40% Png 5 times, % cents, DAILY ENTER- 

PRISE, Brockton, Mass. Circulation a 
OPULATION, city of Brockton, Mass 

The Brockton ENTERPRISE covers thee ety: 

A= GUIDE, New Market,N.J. A 

postal card request will bring sample copy. 


33 WORDS, one month, 35c., classified colamn 
22 Circulation 75, FACTS AND FICTION, 
334 Dearborn oly 


NY person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 
the s amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 


ceive the paper for one year. 
eg hd 4 
issue. 
at less than 
Directory. 





OWN TALK, Ashland, ¢ Oregon 
T teed circulat‘on of 5,500 co 
Both other Ashland 
1,000 by the ne Ashland pager’ are red 





‘ 











PRINTERS’ INK. 


¥ Oc. per line for each insertion in aptire 
a A of iby country papers, located mostly 
New York, Jersey and ot — 
UNION iwiING CO., 156 Vandewater dt., N. Y. 


NGSTOWN oe VEO A Oe let 
TZ you bf 2 ra 


io. ly, Sun- 
a ty weekly. C Circulation be HF and 
for space 0} eae 4 & MAXWELL, Nas- 
sau Beekman Bldg,, N. ¥. City. 


WILL pay for a or a five-line advertisement 

10 four weeks in 100 — or Wisconsin 

$1 newspapers. CHICAGO NEWSPAPER 

UNION, 10 Gprace St., New York. Catalogue on 
li 100,000 circulation weekly. 


g@ ours ctrexiotion, 15 cents 
0 That’s the PATH- 
advertiser 


ers Ff --® boy first Saturda; 

ANVER as ronized by all leading mail- 
order firms Ef you are advertising aod Pao not 
Snow of the PATHFINDER, you are ng 
ething Ask for sample and rates. 
THk PATH INDER, Washington, D. C. 


fMHE FREEMAN, the national organ of the 
T N It is supreme in this field. A val- 
uable mail-order medium,reaching a class of cus- 
y your present system 
of advertising. Advertising ‘returns are the con- 
vincing arguments “* its circulation. wR... to sur- 

you would ~ us. Advertising rates 
on SOS ind. Gk . KNOX, antes Sy In- 
dianapolis, 





vy 


a NATIONAL, FAR FARMER AND STOCK 

is a high-class monthly farm pa 
r wine a sare leaning toward live stock rais- 
. It reaches the bes ricultural ‘ta clase 


tion. For advertisi any 

date te agency, or the ne Jeher, PH PHILIP H. Riera 

416 Granite Daas, St. Louis, Mo. 
~~ > 


~~ PRI NTERS. 


1 fed ‘ou are not satisfied where you are, try us. 
Wed io all kinds of book and nowsnnpee 
rintin, promptly and satisfactorily. U N 

printing CO., 15 Vandewater 8t., New York. 


SMALL SPACE WELL USED. 

How often you hear somebody say : “ Now 
there's a small space well used. It stands right 
out of the paper.” 

The bold typogra hical mp me caught 
the eye and e that small ad stand out more 
rommeaey ¢ than one twice its size, but not so 
On a bet thi particularly pride ou 

ne of the things we ularly pride our- 
selves on, is this ability for setting advertise- 
ments that are bound to be seen, no matter what 
position they occupy in the = Your local 
rinter probably has not the equipment for doing 
th his that we rap prone ly he doesn’t know 
how as an J gor Ss 

We furn' pes 

This is -- 4 = rot 
ers—the printing o 
lars are some of xX, -cataler t 

We make them stand out oft t 4 crowd too. 

PRINTERS’ INK PRESS 
10 0 Spruce St., New York. 


BOOKS. 


D"t poo STORE DIRECTORY. 
paid. 253 Broadway, New York. 


oneuenans books for mail trade. List free 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE, Glen Etlen, Cal. 


‘(HE RURAL MAIL CARRIERS’ GUIDF, can 
is! add 


8 too, bs ‘ou like. 
© for advertis- 
ues, booklets, circu- 





tute: u 
compiling alist of all people living on rural 
routes classified by + op e list will be over 
5,000,000 and amended quarterly. Price 2.00 per 
1,000 names. GUIDE PUB. CO., Butler, Ind. 


667 EADING NEWSPAPERS,” a handbook for 
advertisers, compiled by the editor of 
ns’ INK, is now ready for delivery. Every 
adwriter and every student of an advertising 
Fagg ~! Sone add this book to his working out- 
fit. +t. volume, substantially bound 
in aia “cloth and gold. pocket ‘et-size, and willbe 
= wd os upon rece’ ade’ of one dollar. Seven 
apters give breezily written informa- 

tion hee’ is — = every advertiser and 


tiaie a living by wri ‘or ee aed ming dvertis: 


Biseet, New You 
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ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


Some careful firms say our advertising novel- 
tiespay. RADECKt MFG. CO., Chicago. 





——__+@.—__—_—_ 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
Ppeaceca. Fay FS int wold tke ete up-to- 


like to im. 
connection ue some business o do 
caclusive oe ob pemnting. Address “ a USTLER 
care Prin 


od 
COIN CARDS. 
x PER 1 more ; any printio 
TRE GOIN WRAPPER CO., Detroit, Mic 
+o) - 
HALF-TONES. 


RY the hu department. Newspaper half- 
T tone ‘quis aoe Jack Robinson. »PETAND- 
ARD, 61 Ann St., New York. 


wd 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 


} J. ELLSWORTH, writer of first class ad- 
e vertising matter, Buffalo, N. Y. 


A B. MERRITT, Writing, Printing and Illus- 
e wtrating for advertisers. Gd. Rapids, Mich, 


rP.ELL me your pro roposition and I'll put snap 
into it. SCAR ORO, 557A Halsey st B B’klyn. 
DWIN SANFORD KARN KARNS, writer and pro, 


moter of profitable blicit , 571 East Fo: 
third St., Chicago, a “ ~~ 


Dinca. Wilt ng ng_advertisin, written, de- 
signed LIAM H. BESACK, 934 Barnett 
Ave., Kansas City, Kan. 
ENRY FERRIS, soem 
918-920 Drexel Buildin, , Philadel 
Ad-writer, designer, adv 
ye oRS ana retailers should write on busi- 
paper for samples and prices, illu 
advertiounante. ART KT LEAGUE, New York, 
OT what I like, nor what you like, but what 
will get the business, wil] go into the book- 
let I write for you, ROSS D. BRENISER, Phila- 
delphia. 





OHN H. wom EL, 
02 East 124th Street, New York. 
Writer of eavelishen that brings results. 
Catchy verses and rhymes a specialty. 


) samples of advertising that I have ‘made 
prove that I can do your advertising better 
than you can do it yourself, is —— a chance of 
perme ate business from yout May | send the evi- 
ence BENJAMIN SHERBOW, Advertiser, 
1019-1021 Market S8t., Philadelphia. 
DWRITERS and designers should use ae 
column to increase their business. 
price is only 2% cents a line, being the Seca 
of any medium published considering circula- 
tion and influence. A number of the 
cess 


wise. — ers, PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce 
8t., New Yor! 


AIL ORDER ADVERTISING.—Among the 

1 order advertisers and mcies who 

have found the services of Mr. rofitable 

may be mentioned Dr. James Ww. Ki id, Nelson 

Chesman & Co., Green Mountain Distillery, Lord 

& Thomas, a, > 4 Institute, Chas. H. Fuller’s 

ackinaw Free Milling Mines Co., 

Wilson Ear Drum,“ Cop; an Cena 
Correspondence invi y lette 

answered. KUGENE KATZ, | E KATZ, Boyce Bldg. ,Chicago. 


= THE TEST INFALLIBLE. 
Actual Advertising is vastly more than a 
mere b ing match. When a men’s mental 
measure is to be taken, an —~y of performance 
is worth an = of his — 

ets. Price Lists, Cireu- 


I make Ca 
lars, Folders mag ih Blips ‘a Cards, Newsva- 
per, = azine and e Journal Advts., etc., 
etc., I send out Samples of these to be meas- 


ured vith, I'd be g send you a lot i you’ 
letter asking for them ossible 
ness for me. FRAN a I. MA 


No, 17, 
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Tl NASHVILI 


TENNESSEE'S LEAD! 
1902 THE MOST PROSPEROUS 


| AVERAGE SWORN CIRCULARI 



















4 American, D., 
American, S., 


| | 


American, W., 
News, D., 
Banner, D., 16,170 


THE BA 
Is The F 
That. Wil 
Your Adv 
Succes 


.. IN TENNI 
ceegenanen S08 








The above Circulation Ratings based 
upon the October, 1902, issue of the 
American Newspaper Directory. 





The American and the News, against 
which no figures are carried out, either 
will not or do not furnish information 
upon which an exact and definite circu- 


cone rating may be based. = 














( FoR MONTHLY CIRCULATION STATEMENTS, 
INFORMATION SEND TO BANNER PUE 
OR: 
VREELAND-BENJAMIN 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Le. REPRESENTATIVE FOR FO 


—_ 
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LE BANNER. 


$ LEADING NEWSPAPER 
BROWS YEAR IN ITS HISTORY 1902 


-ANION for Past. Six Months, 16,226. | 
, ~ 


The Banner is the only Nashville daily 
which publishes sworn detailed state- 
ments of its circulation, and whose rec- 
ords are actually open for inspection 
at any time. 

























_ BANNER 

The Paper 

t Will Make 
Advertising 

uccessful 


ENNESSEE .. 
a cS 





The others claim almost as large a cir- 
culation as the Banner, and even say 
“Circulation books open to all,” but at 
the same time, to an interested inquirer, 
they withhold definite information 
which is necessary to satisfy the adver- 
tiser. 


The Banner’s subscription price is the 
highest, its circulation is almost dou- 
ble, its advertising patronage, both local 
and foreign, is the largest, and it is the 
best advertising medium in weston? 





S 





i 





fENTS, RATE CARDS, BOOKLETS OR OTHER | 
R PUBLISHING CO., NASHVILLE, TENN. 

~~ OR 
JAMIN SPECIAL AGENCY 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 
FOR FOREIGN ADVERTISING. 4 


tin 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
fy aon fi ey wan 
'. rice, five do. a year, in 
advance. ix’ dollars s hundred.” No heck 


Being ited from plates, it is alw 8- 
abies to issue a new edition of five hundred Lond 
ies for $30, or alarger number at the same rate. 

Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 
g£ks’ INK for the benefit of advg. patrons may, on 
application, obtain special confident al terms. 

&@ if any person who has not paii for it is re- 
a ’ INK it 1 because a Sean 
su m hisname. Every paper is sto; 
at the expiration of the time paid for. . 

ADVERTISING RATES : 

Classified advertisements 25 cents a line: six 
words to the line; pearl measure; display 50 cents 
a line; 15 lines to tne inch. $10 a e. Special 
position twenty-five per cent additional, if grant- 
ed; discount, five per cent for cash with order. 


OFFICES: No. 0 SPRUCE St. 
London Agent, I’. W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hill,E.C. 


NEW YORK, FEB. 18, 1903. 


_ Tue St. Paul Globe states that 
it has a larger circulation than any 
other St. Paul morning paper and 
that its advertising contracts are 
accepted upon guarantee that thi 
claim can be proven. . 











A COMMUNICATION from one W. 
L. Pinkerton, asserting to be of the 
Sunlight Publishing Co., of Corsi- 
cana, Texas, that has piace in 
PRINTERS’ INK of December 24th, 
attempted to cast some discredit 
upon the circulation of the Fort 
Worth Register. Mr. : 
Hartman, manager of the Sunlight 
Company, now says: “The com- 
munication was unauthorized. The 
use of the letter head and signature 
was wholly without warrant.” It 
seems that the man was once em- 
ployed in the office but is not so 
_ employed at the present time. 


Tue Turkish government is not 
satisfied with a publisher’s signed 
statement of the number of copies 
printed, but takes very thorough 
measures to ascertain his circula- 
tion. Under the provisions of a 
new law that has just been put in 
force a newspaper office may have 
but one door, says the Spatula. 
That must open onto the street, 
and all windows must be covered 
with close-meshed wire netting, so 
that no papers can be handed 
through. A statement must be 
made a year in advance of the 
amount of ink required, which will 
be supplied by the State. A speci- 
men a everything printed is to be 
kept, and must be shown at any 
time to a police inspector on pain 
of a fine. 


To be a successful advertising 
man one must have every good 
quality of a business man. It 
doesn’t require a college education, 
it doesn’t require a loose-hinged 
tongue or a silk hat and a checked 
vest, it simply requires common 
sense, a lot of thinking, a lot of 
observation, a lot of experience and 
a lot of hard work. The future 
of the advertising men who con- 
scientiously study their business is 
brighter than any other class of 
men whose only capital is their 
bodies and brains.—G. C. Barn- 
hardt. 


Mr. W. P. Borttotrson, depart- 
ment of sales promotion of the 
Bay State Milling Company, Win- 
ona, Minn. sends the Little 
Schoolmaster a sheet of specimen 
ads which he has gotten up for 
distributing among their retail deal- 
ers. “Dealers in small towns,” he 
writes, “usually contract for more 
or less newspaper space, but very 
few of them know how to fill it 
to advantage and the purpose of 
this sheet is to supply them with 
convincing matter.’ Mr. Bot- 
tolfson’s ads are excellent and if he 
should get the Little Schoolmaster 
into the hands of his dealers, fifty- 
two times in a year, he would be 
surprised to note what a profit- 
able expenditure the venture had 
become within a short time. 





THIs eminently hopeful para- 
graph, printed in a daily newspa- 
per, was written by a lady “jour- 
naliste” who fills a column with 
similar chatter. It contains truth 
and adjectives in about inverse 
ratio, and is eminently fitted to set 

ple of no ability fortune-hunt- 
ing in a field where there are really 
no fortunes to be found by such 
as they, and where they can never 
succeed in making even a living: 

Another way in which women are 
making a living is by writing advertise- 
ments. This is a field in which there 
is as great a future for women as for 
men, which is more than can be_said 
of most profitable employments. Never 
before have such prices been paid 
to the skilled writer who can put a 
few words into a striking combination, 
and the compensations for certain pam- 
phlets relating the merits of highly 
vaunted foods are such that they might 
well make the overworked journalist or 
the short story writer turn green with 
envy. And the best of it is that if one 
has the natural ability it doesn’t take 
long to learn the fundamen 





rest 








PRINTERS’ INK. 


Tue article advertised brings 
results commensurate with its 
merits. Whether good or bad, it 
advertises itself wherever it is 
taken by the buyer. 

mn mn ct cm 


Kate E. Griswo tp, publisher of 
Profitable Advertising, Boston, has 
opened an office in the Morse 
Building at 140 Nassau _ street, 
New York, where she will be in 
person during the first ten days of 
each month. Miss Kate is @ 
pusher ! 


A NOVEL trade-drawing scheme 
is reported by Mr. Edwin J. Pax- 
ton, of the Daily Sun, Paducah, 
Ky., Lendler & Lydon, of that city, 
conduct a shoe-shining stand in 
their store, and each patron is giv- 
en a check good for ten cents with 
every shine. These checks are tak- 
en at face value for merchandise, 
so that the man who has thirty-five 
of them gets a new pair of $3.50 
shoes. As a new method of ‘giv- 
ing free shines the plan has had 
great success, and results in sales 
that quite offset the expense of 
maintaining the service. 








“FLoRAL DECORATIONS” is a 
handsome booklet from Mr. A. 
W. Smith, Pittsburg, in which are 
illustrated various tasteful floral 
settings for weddjngs, receptions, 
dinners and other social affairs. 
Fine photographs of elaborate 
flower schemes are shown, and in 
several pages of concise text are 
explained the methods followed in 
decorating churches, residences 
and tables for special occasions. 
Mr. Smith advertises extensively 
in Pittsburg street cars and society 
papers, as well as by means of fine 
literature, and his publicity is more 
advanced than that of any other 
florist known to the Little School- 
master. An article concerning his 
methods, with especial reference to 
a box of flowers that he sells at one 
dollar as a “leader” to draw trade, 
will be found in Printers’ INK 
for October 22, 1902. The present 
brochure was pyepared by E. 
Cahill, the Pittsburg advertising 


specialist, and in matter and me- 
chanical execution does much to 
substantiate his belief that it is the 
most elaborate booklet ever devised 
for a florist. 
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Tue publishers of the Baptist 
Standard of Dallas, Texas, believe 
that paper has a larger bona fide 
circulation than any other publi- 
cation in the Southwest. In 
Printers’ INK’s recent publication 
called Leading Newspapers the 
Houston Semi-Weekly Post gets 
credit for issuing 29,509 copies 
while 26,494 is set down for the 
Baptist Standard. As the sub- 
scription price of the Standard is 
double that of the Post the indica- 
tions are that for reaching a good 
class of people in that section of 
the United States the Baptist 
Standard is an advertising medium 
of the highest quality possible to 
select. 





Space in the New York Sun was 
recently used to advertise choice 
apples in boxes of from 100 to 125 
at $3 per box, delivered. The fruit 
comes from the famous lake shore 
district of Western New York, and 
is offered by E. M. Upton & Co., 
Hilton, N. Y., who enjoy the 
distinction of being the largest in- 
dividual shippers of apples in the 
United States. This ad suggests a 
new outlet for high grade farm 
products through such mediums as 
the Sun. There is no reason in 
the world why fruit, poultry, eggs, 
butter and other choice foodstuffs 
can not be marketed thus at very 
good prices by syndicates of farm- 
ers. 


Tue Fourth Estate finds it diffi- 
cult to understand how it is that 
a great daily paper,.a money mak- 
er, one of the greatest in America, 
finds it profitable to use a choice 
page in Printers’ INK at $200 an 
issue, continuing without a break 
for 312 successive weeks at a cost 
of $62,400. And Printers’ INK 
finds it equally difficult to under- 
stand how a weak newspaper—even 
the weakest—can be weak enough 
to advertise in the Fourth Estate 
for a single week even at a nomi- 
nal price. All American advertis- 
ers read Printers’ INK for their 
own good but if any of them reads 
the Fourth Estate the reason for 
doing so is even more difficult to 
understand than either of the two 
puzzles already mentioned in this 
paragraph. The last one is a 
crusher !! 
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THE Shoe Retailer raises doubts 
as to the desirability of sensa- 
tional sale advertising, holding that 
the public is beginning to be a 
little tired of the store that suc- 
ceeds in crowding its aisles and 
forcing off shoes that do not fit 
and are worth not even the forty- 
eight cents paid for them. Pre- 
‘|}suming that the public is tired of 
such tactics, the best thing is to 
tell it so—lay stress upon the ad- 
vantages of having shoes neatly 
fitted at honest prices, as con- 
trasted with the discomforts of 
rushing off to bargain sales to buy 
worthless trash. In _ fact, this 
ought to be a most effective line 
of argument for a retail shoeman. 


THE Rhode Island Advertiser 
congratulates itself upon the fact 
that non-advertising competitors 
pay the space bills in most cases, 
and seems to think that advertising 
merchants should be felicitated up- 
on this alleged fact: 

Who pays the advertising bills? The 
competitor of the advertiser pays the 
bill in loss of trade. Take three mer- 
chants handling the same lines in a 
certain locality, let one of them advertise 
and the other two will pay the advertis- 
er’s bills through loss of patronage. This 
loss means so much gain to the man who 
advertises, and not only pays his bills 
but supplies his profits. The hills for 
the National Biscuit Company’s Uneeda 
biscuit advertising are being paid to-day 
by the little bakers throughout the coun- 
try, who are selling just so much less 
of their product because the public has 
been taught by advertising to buy 
“Uneeda” instead. 

There is no doubt but direct loss 
results to non-advertising competi- 
tors when a live merchant begins 
using publicity to draw trade in 
his direction, but in the aggregate 
the mass of business is increased 
by advertising. People learn to 
consume better goods, and more of 
them, when they eat the National 
Biscuit Company’s products and 
similar advertised lines, and there 
is a gain all around, though it is 
but fair to confess that the non- 
advertiser gets less of it than any 
other party to the transaction. Ad- 
vertising is not only a business- 
bringing force, but a business- 
creating force. In the case of some 
advertising, as that of savings 


banks, the public is educated to 
do things it has never done before, 
and the advertiser profits at the 
expense of no one. 
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THE good advertiser is the one 
who has a knack of writing the 
right thing at the right time in 
the right space, and getting it 
painted or printed at the right 
place at the right price. 


THE publishers of the American 
Newspaper Directory frequently 
receive requests for extracts and 
partial lists of papers from the Di- 
rectory ‘by advertisers, who do not 
feel warranted to spend ten dol- 
lars for a copy of that work. As 
a matter of fact they don’t need iu 
for their particular purpose. To 
such advertisers a book entifled 
“Leading Newspapers” is recom- 
mended. “Leading Newspapers” is 
the result of seven articles, re- 
cently compiled and published in 
PrINTERS’ INK dealing with the 
leading periodicals in all fields. 
The information contained in this 
book is based upon the data and 
facts of the October 1902 issue of 
the American Newspaper Direc- 
tory. The seven articles were 
carefully revised and put in ‘book 
form in December last. “Leading 
Newspapers” is a compact and val- 
uable little book. It contains in- 
formation of an entirely new sort. 
Each chapter is preceded by a 
clear essay upon the publications 
that it treats, while the index of 
publications at the back enables one 
to come at its information readily. 
While the American Newspaper 
Directory has been closely adhered 
to in the compilation, the chief ef- 
fort has been to list the best peri- 
odicals impartially, whether rated 
by figures or letters. It is, first 
and foremost, a compilation of 
“Leading Newspapers.” It can be 
carried in one’s pocket. It is a 
solid little book made for hard ser- 
vice, and gives data that has never 
before been arranged in this form 
or so handily. The papers it fails 
to name the general advertiser will 
do well to keep out of. Small ad- 
vertisers will find it of the first im- 
portance as a handbook of Ameri- 
can periodicals, and large advertis- 
ers will use it in connection with 
the Directory. It contains the gold 
found in the bottom of the pan 
when the earth and sand have been 
washed away. The price of “Lead- 
ing Newspapers” is one dollar a 
copy, payable in advance. 
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Ir is the seizing of opportunities 
which makes the business man. It 
is opportune buying, opportune 
selling and opportune advertising 
which form the total of the work 
of the successful business man. 


THE one object of an advertise- 
ment is to bring trade to the ad- 
vertiser. The latter should make 
certain that he so write his adver- 
tisement that it will accomplish 
the object for which it is intended. 


WHEN trade falls off the Mac- 
Carthy-Evans Tailoring Co., St. 
Louis, sends a salesman out to take 
orders and measures in Missouri, 
Illinois, Arkansas and Indian Ter- 
ritory. This service is appreciated 
in towns where good tailors are 
extremely scarce, and a thriving 
business is usually done. On a re- 
cent trip, however, the business 
was greatly augmented by the sim- 
ple means of sending out three 
handsome mailing cards in ad- 
vance. The first of the series went 
three weeks before, the second a 
fortnight, and the third announced 
that the salesman, Mr. Geo. M. 
Neubauer, would reach town in a 
day or two. For purpose of identi- 
fication his portrait was used on 
each card. Prices and_ quali- 
ty were the talking points, and 
little space was wasted in mere 
smartness. The MacCarthy- Evans 
Co. runs attractiye single column 
ads in all St. Louis dailies, prices 
and quality constituting the bur- 
den of brief arguments. A pudgy 
little tailor is used as a trademark, 
and another distinguishing point in 
the ads is the catchline which as- 
sures the reader that he will find 
the postoffice opposite the Mac- 
Carthy-Evans store. This is a 
bright reversal of the general tend- 
ency everywhere to place one’s store 
opposite the postoffice. This com- 
pany’s advertising is handled by 
Mr. Jacob G. McCall, who says in 
a recent communication that his 
first endeavor in the advertising 
field seven years ago was the re- 
sult of reading a stray copv of 
Printers’ INK in a Y. M. C. A. 
reading room. and that his contin- 
ued success js largely due to study 
of the Little Schoolmaster’s teach- 
ings. Mr. McCall spent three 
years with Charles Austin Bates. 
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BusINEss wisdom is what counts 
most in advertising. 


“Women Workers in the Field of 
Publicity” is the chief note in 
Profitable Advertising for Febru- 
ary. Miss Griswold has made a 
thorough canvass of the highways 
and byways of publicity and finds 
about forty women who are ad- 
writers, advertising artists, publish- 
ers, advisors or special representa- 
tives. A surprising number of 
them are prominent in their sever- 
al fields. There are Miss Minnie 
Maud Hanff, creator of “Jim 
Dumps,” Miss Blanche Ostertag, 
the Chicago poster designer, Miss 
Helen Mar Shaw, advertising man- 
ager of James B. Clow & Sons, 
Chicago, Mrs. Umbstaetter, who 
originated the distinctive pictures 
of the Black Cat Magazine, Miss 
E. S. Leonard, of the Richards 
agency, New York, Miss Lillian 
Gertrude Keyes, of the Semi-ready 
Wardrobes, Mrs. Crosby-Buck, of 
the Barnes-Crosby Engraving Co., 
Miss Myra Stafford Reed, of To- 
ronto, Miss Carro M. Clark, the 
successful Boston publisher, Miss 
Beatrice Tonnesen, who is the ac- 
tive principle of the Tonnesen Sis- 
ters’ photographic establishment in 
Chicago, the Misses Hoffman, 
Chicago, Miss Miriam Rees Ed- 
mondson, New York, and others. 
Many of these contribute papers 
giving their views and methods of 
work. It is evident that the adver- 
tising field offers many places for 
women of ability, and the sympos- 
ium organized by Miss Griswold 
shows that there is already a fair 
proportion of feminine workers. 
Advertising in its various ramifica- 
tions affords as good an outlet 
for ability and as high rewards as 
any other calling, perhaps, but of- 
fers no special opportunities to the 
woman without skill or talent. The 
women named above are all excep- 
tionally able. Several have made 
distinct improvements or originated 
desirable specialties. That kind of 
woman makes a success in adver- 
tising because she would be suc- 
cessful in other lines of work, and 
voung persons who emulate her 
should consider the hard work and 
overplus of ability that went to 
the making of her success rather 
than the dollars that it brings her, 





CopyRIGHT was originally de- 
signed to protect works of art and 
literature in a time when there was 
no art and literature of business. 
Many of the productions of writers 
and artists used in advertising have 
therefore been outside the pale of 
copyright, and the growth of ad- 
vertising has been attended with 
piracy and other injustices simply 
because valuable advertising prop- 
erty could not be protected. Such 
rights are now in a fair way to be 
recognized. Justice Holmes, of the 
United States Supreme Court, re- 
cently decided that circus posters 
are entitled to protection of copy- 
right, holding that “a picture is 
none the less a picture and a sub- 
ject of copyright if used for an 
advertisement,” and that the least 
pretentious picture has more or- 
iginality than such works as direc- 
tories, which are regularly protect- 
ed. “That the question is not free 
from doubt or difficulty is shown 
by the fact that two of the justices 
dissented and the lower court of 
appeal held a contrary view from 
that affirmed,” says the New York 
Telegram. “Justice Holmes ex- 
plained that the crucial point is not 
the use for which an illustration is 
designed, but its merit and value. 
This may strike the average mind 
as giving to copyright a new appli- 
cation of extensive reach. But it 
is in line with a basic principle that 
the courts have long recognized 
and have been steadily carrying 
forward to more complete develop- 
ment. This principle is that in the 
fruits of intellectual effort and fi- 
nancial outlay there is a property 
entitled to protection, and to be 
judged not so much by literary or 
art merit in the ordinary sense as 
by value or worth. Hence copy- 
right is recognized in digests, di- 
rectories, catalogues, tables of fig- 
ures, and so on. It is also recog- 
nized in news despatches consisting 
of a mere presentation of facts, 
but gathered and published by en- 
terprise and capital. A leading 
case on this point is the recent de- 
cision of the Federal Court of Ap- 
peal in Chicago, declaring a right 
of property in journalistic des- 
patches. This principle is now ex- 
pressly affirmed by the United 
States Supreme Court in the case 
of pictorial illustrations used in 
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advertising, whethér on walls or in 
newspapers or other publications, 
The theory is that if one advertiser 
by the employment of talent and 
the outlay of money gets up an 
original illustration of value an- 
other may not appropriate it with- 
out permission—in other words, 
that the law will protect the pro- 
ducer in the enjoyment of the re- 
sults of his enterprise and expen- 
diture.” —_——— 

THIs specialist is still one of the 
powers in advertising. When his 
hair was black and systematized 
publicity was young he was the 
greatest of all the powers. Changes 
have been made in the past two 
decades. Younger men have come 
into the field, and methods that 
he never dreamed of have been 
evolved and rendered successful. 
These he staunchly refuses to sanc- 
tion, however, holding that his 
principles of advertising alone are 
right, and that the younger men 
and newer methods are wholly 
wrong. He admits that it is too 
bad, and is sorry that the new- 
comers insist upon departing from 
the lines laid down by himself, but 
he knows that he cannot remedy 
matters, and is therefore content to 
let the rest of the advertising 
world follow its mistaken path 
while he attends to his own affairs. 
Not long ago he was being humor- 
ed in this harmless notion by a 
friend who has known him half 
his life. “There’s no question 
about it, Samuel,” said this com- 
forter; “you have the only consis- 
tent notion of advertising. Your 
work has always been, and is to- 
day, the most forceful, effective 
and individual I have ever seen. In 
my own way I have studied your 
principles, and benefited by them, 
but I'll admit that they are too 
comprehensive to be grasped by 
anyone like myself. You are the 
only man in all advertising that 
I regard as a genius. You are the 
Master.” This was said in all seri- 
ousness. After the comforter had 
departed silently and _ reverently, 
the specialist turned to one who 
had been listening and said, 
gruffy, “Well, now, that man 
Browne has a great deal to learn 
about advertising; a great deal. 
eat he seems to have the right 
i 
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Wuy do men and women read 


advertising? For profit? Then 
rot them. For information? 
hen inform them. For amuse- 


ment? Then amuse them—if it 
doesn’t cost too much. 


On January 28, Mr. Will Phillip 
Hooper gave his fourth annual 
dinner to retail clothiers who use 
his system of clothing ads. A fine 
menu was served at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, followed by a general dis- 
cussion of clothing publicity in its 
several phases. Among the sub- 
jects taken up in an informal way 
were street car advertising, follow- 
up methods, clerks, store manage- 
ment and the like, while Mr. S. 
Davis, of New Haven, Conn., talk- 
ed on “Short versus Long Adver- 
tisements,” favoring the former. 
Mr. Haven, of Worcester, Mass., 
talked upon “The Boys’ Depart- 
ment” and Mr. J. D. Kaufman, of 
Washington, D. C.,, _ discussed 
“Store Discipline.” Mr. Hooper’s 
service furnishes short daily cloth- 
ing ads to a large number of re- 
tailers throughout the country, and 
his annual dinners are given to 
subscribers during the time of year 
when many of them are in New 
York for the purpose of buying 
goods. Those present were: 


Mr. Haven (Eames & Co., Worcester, 
Mass.); Mr Upson (Upson, Singleton 
& Co., Waterbury, Ct., & New York); 
Mr. J. D. Kaufman, Washington, D. C.; 
Mr. Meyer S. May (A. May & Son, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Mr. Grady 
(Rodgers & Grady, Barre, Vt.); Mr. Ra- 
binowitz, Johnstown, Pa.; Mr. S. Davis, 
New Haven, Ct.; Mr. Sonneborn; Mr. 
Goldsmith, Easton Pa.; Mr. Chas. E. 
Oehn, Baltimore, Md.; Al. Wanser & 
Bro., Vineland, N. J.: Mr. Frank Low, 
Portland, Me.; A. H. Willis, Boston, 
Mass.; Mr. Patterson, Lynn, Mass.; Mr. 
Cobb, Providence, R. I.; Mr. Johnston, 
The Utica, Des Moines, Ia.; Mr. Bush, 
When, Ind.; Mr. Robinson (J. _L. Hud- 
son Co.), Buffalo, N. Y.; Mr. Billstern, 
the Columbia, West Superior, Mich.; 
Al. Elkins, Sacramento, Cal.; Mr. White 
(Hennessy erc. Co.) Butte, Mont.; 
Mr. Mullen (Mullen & Sons), Wilming- 
ton, Del. 





I HAVE been a subscriber of 
PRINTERS’ INK but a short time, and 
find that it is very valuable in my 
business, in fact I cannot get along 
without it. It offers a good many 
suggestions with reference to mak- 
ing a good salesman.—W. La Rue 
Carter, Toledo, O., selling agent for 
the Whitebead & Hoag Co., makers 
of Advertising Novelties, 
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IMPRESSIVENESS should be the 
aim of the advertisement writer. 
This essential quality is not found 
in hackneyed expression, or in 
meaningless jingles of words. 
What is to be said must be told 
in such a manner as to strike home 
conviction to him who reads. 


WHEN Marshall Field announc- 
ed to the public upon the opening 
of the addition to his store, that 
he occupied the “largest store in 
the country,” his statement stood 
unquestioned. This great mer- 
chant prince has won a deserved 
reputation for truthfulness in 
everything and his unsupported 
word is accepted by all who know 
him. It is his reliability that has 
made him foremost among the 
great merchants of the world. It 
is regard for truth which wins out 
i any enterprise, and this is true 
especially in the great world of 
trade, which so much depends up- 
on confidence. 





Every experienced advertiser— 
and by that is meant one who 
prints advertising continually, 
studying its effects upon readers 
and the results it brings—is a be- 
liever in the truth that advertising 
pays a definite return upon area. 
The story may easily be told in six 
inches single column, but if it is 
made to cover twice as much space 
it will bring greater results. No- 
body seems to know just why this 
is so; the fact remains that it is 

and advertising men soon learn 
to profit by it. In some cases it 
would appear as though certain 
f.ms were producing good results 
with small spaces, and that their 
ads could hardly be increased ad- 
vantageously. In most cases of 
this sort that occur to the Little 
Schoolmaster, however, such firms 
are spending money in other di- 
rections—usually in literature. 
More and more are advertisers de- 
pending upon booklets and other 
accessories to reinforce newspaper 
advertising, and the most success- 
ful advertising man would seem to 
be the one who can strike a happy 
mean between the two. Needless 
to say, this average is a very indi- 
vidual thing, for each proposition 
has its own proportion, 
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A STORY OF PROGRESS. 


Obviously, something happened. 
For the year 1899 the average 
monthly circulation of the Delin- 


eator was 460,000 copies. The ad- 
vertising receipts for the same 
year, less agents’ commissions, 


were $137,000. 

During 1902 the average month- 
ly circulation was 721,929 copies, 
with net advertising receipts of 
more than $438,000. Fully $150,- 
000 was spent in advertising the 
Delineator to the general public 
last year (a sum larger than the 
entire income from advertising 
during 1899), while with fingers 
crossed and hand upon his heart, 
Mr. John Adams Thayer solemnly 
affirms that the first edition for 
March, 1903, is between 850,000 
and 875, 000 copies. At the present 
rate of growth the circulation will 
reach 900,000 before the end of 
the year, while the glittering mill- 
ion mark will have been passed 
before December, 1904. 

Something has happened, there- 
fore, in the interim of three years. 
When a something as radical hap- 
pens to a monthly publication there 
must be a Director of Happenings 
behind the event. That goes with- 
out saying. To find this Director 
is rather a difficult matter. Mr. 
Thayer is the Delineator’s Director 
of Advertising, but he disclaims con- 
nection with its growth other than 
as a cog in the machine, and points 
to Mr. G. W. Wilder, the present 
head of the Butterick Company. 
Mr. Wilder i in turn says something 
about ‘ ‘capable men who have help- 
ed me.” Therefore, the cause of 
the happening is obscured. But 
there is little difficulty in arriving 
at a history of the matter. Sub- 
stantially, it is as follows: 

In 1899 the Delineator got new 
blood and new ideas, for Mr. 
W. Wilder became the active head 
of the Butterick Publishing Com- 
pany. Mr. Wilder was born in 
Sterling, Mass., in 1866, and is 
therefore, thirty-six years old. 
Three years before his birth Eben- 
ezer Butterick cut the first paper 
pattern in Sterling. It was made 
for a pair of boy’s trousers, and 
was followed by a pattern for a 
coat to go with them. Mr. But- 
terick’s capital at that time con- 





sisted of a ream of tissue paper, 
a pair of scissors and a good idea. 
The idea has since grown into a 
twelve million dollar corporation. 
History is silent concerning the 
paper and shears. Mr. Butterick 
came to New York in 1864, set up 
in a small way at Broadway and 
John street, and in 1867 the firm 
of E. Butterick & Co. was organ- 
ized, one of the partners being J. 
W. Wilder, father of the present 
head of the company. Young Mr. 
Wilder was sent to Amherst, by 
way of making him a legal light 
for the illumination of some coun- 
try town. The rural districts of- 
fer excellent opportunities to young 
men of little or no brain, accord- 
ing to Mr. Wilder, and it was in- 
tended that he should win fame 
and fortune far from the madding 
crowd, where odds were compara- 
tively easy. But he won in New 
York City the only cases he ever 
handled before setting out for this 
promised land, and showed so 
much intelligence in other ways 
that he was taken into the Butter- 
ick offices in 1891. When he took 
full charge three years ago he had 
worked out very definite plans for 
putting the business upon a 
larger, newer basis. The Deline- 
ator was first to come in for atten- 
tion. In 1867 Mr. Butterick had 
begun it as a quarterly report of 
fashions ; a year later it was named 
the Metropolitan; in 1872 it was 
given the present name, but con- 
tinued as a quarterly until 1875, 
when it became a monthly. A cir- 
culation of nearly a half million 
had been attained without active 
exploitation or even good, average 
modern management. The editor 
had always been cramped for funds 
when he went to market to buy live 
matter, while the circulation de- 
partment had fallen into what Mr. 


G. Cleveland once called “a state of 


innocuous desuetude.” Even Mr. 
Cleveland would have been per- 
plexed to find an epithet to fit the 
Delineator’s advertising depart- 
ment. Agents and _ advertisers 
everywhere had from three to three 
dozen varying rates, and most of 
them were of their own making. 
Mr. Wilder’s first step in reorgani- 
zation was to secure Mr. John 
Adams Thayer as advertising man- 
ager, and Mr Thayer’s first step was 
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to set a flat rate of two dollars per 
line. For nearly ten years Mr. 
Thayer had been something of a 
power in advertising circles. Be- 


sides introducing new methods of 
display, he had built up patronage 


= 
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basis, whereas the chance advertis- 
er who spends a few hundred dol- 
lars at the instigation of solicitors 
and loses his money, is of little 
account in the affairs of a reputable 
periodical. There had been all 


G. W. Wiper, President of the Butterick Company. 


for magazines as a constructive 
advertising manager, knowing that 
when space is made to pay the man 
who buys it the publication gets 
his business year after year, with 
increases, and builds upon a sound 


manner of shilly-shallying with the 
Delineator’s rates, and agents who 
placed large business had lost con- 
fidence in the publication. . But 
Mr. Thayer’s word was good in the 
advertising world, and when he an- 
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nounced that the rate was two 
dollars, and that nobody could 
get space for less or more, the 
business began to come in. Only 
one man doubted. “The Delinea- 
tor with a flat rate?” It was too 
good to be true. Would Mr. 
Thayer put it in writing? 

“He was an agent who placed a 
lot of business, and he explained 
that he had lost many orders in the 
past on account of varying rates,” 
says Mr. Thayer. “He wanted a 
letter guaranteeing a rebate if he 
could prove, after sending us busi- 
ness, that any other advertiser or 
agent was getting a lower price. I 
wrote him that sort of guarantee 
and also offered him access to 
books, correspondence and files to 
help prove any suspicions he might 
have in the future. I had never 
met or had business dealings with 
him, but my letter brought him into 
the fold. That was the beginning 
of the growth of the Delineator’s 
advertising paronage. A great deal 
has been said about the philosophy 
of the flat rate, and it is so clear 
in itself that I don’t know any way 
of phrasing it more forcibly. Yet 
publishers continue to sell advertis- 
ing at all sorts of prices year after 
year. It is so very, very plain, and 
yet few seem to realize that the 
access of business that comes to 
a publication with a flat rate is 
many times what can be gained by 
cutting and dickering. Nothing 
hurts an advertiser so much as to 
know that he is paying more for 
space than others, for it reflects 
upon his business acumen. He will 
pay a higher rate if he knows that 
nobody can get space for less, 
whereas the knowledge that he has 
been paying more than others will 
often lead him to withdraw from 
publications that bring him results 
—to say nothing of the many ad- 
vertisers who will not go into them 
at all.” 

Mr. Thomas Balmer was next 
secured as Western advertising 
manager, with offices in Chicago, 
and later Mr. Roy V. Somerville 
as London representative. The ex- 
act amount of net advertising for 
1899 was $137,311; in 1900 the in- 
crease over this amount was $47,- 
3390; in 1901 this income was in- 
creased further by $07,648, while 
for 1902 there was an increase of 
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$156,504, or a grand total for the 
year of $438,805. The March 
1903 forms went to press with 
nearly $60,000 worth of advertis- 
ing, or an increase of $23,000 over 
the same month last year. These 
figures represent actual income, 
agents’ commissions being deduct- 
ed, and there is every reason for 
believing that the advertising re- 
ceipts of the Delineator for 1903 
will exceed $600,000. Besides the 
assurance of an equitable rate and 
the steady increases in circulation, 
advertisers have been given excep- 
tionally good service. Mr. William 
Martin Johnson, one of the best 
known art directors in the country, 
was engaged two years ago, and 
the editor, Mr. Charles Dwyer, has 
had charge of the magazine over 
twenty-one years. Besides an in- 
crease in size, an improvement in 
matter, the addition of purely lit- 
erary features and other changes, 
the publication is so arranged that 
every line of advertising goes next 
to reading matter with the excep- 
tion of cover spaces and a few 
pages-in front. 

The circulation department was 
placed in charge of G. Grosvenor 
Dawe, who came from the Cos- 
mopolitan. Active advertising to 
the general public was begun in 
1901. Mr. Wilder realized that if 
nearly half a million women bought 
the Delineator monthly it could be 
given a much larger circulation 
through proper exploitation. The 
first step was to make a good mag- 
azine. Effective covers, improved 
mechanical work and an entire 
change of the character and make- 
up of the advertising pages fol- 
lowed improvements in the art and 
editorial departments. Then ad- 
vertising was used in dailies and 
magazines throughout the country. 
Billboards were also utilized for a 
brief period, chiefly to spread the 
well-known catch phrase, “Just get 
the Delineator.” This phrase or- 
iginated with Mr. Thayer. 

“T had tried more than a year to 
hit upon a suitable phrase, but 
nothing would come to me. One 
day I read an article by Professor 
Scott in Mahin’s Magazine in 
which he showed that if the words 
‘Cut this coupon out and mail_it 
to-day’ were used instead of ‘Use 
this coupon,’ there would be a 
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larger number of replies. It is his 
theory that people will follow a de- 
finite direction of this sort, and the 
theory appealed to me. So I form- 
ulated my phrase in the belief that 
its suggestion would be followed, 


‘ 
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terested as they are by the sugges- 
tion to go and buy acopy. Curios- 
ity is aroused, at least, and the 
phrase also tells plainly that we 
have confidence in our publication 
and are not afraid that those who 


Joun ADAMS THAYER, Director Dep’t of Advertising, the Butterick Co. 


especially by women. Results have 
proved that it is an effective 
phrase. There is an element of 
mystery about it, perhaps. If you 
were to tell readers all about the 
magazine they would not be so in- 


follow our direction will be disap- 
pointed. To my own personal 
knowledge the catch line has tanta- 
lized even men until they bought 
copies to see the publication for 
themselves. We should be glad to 
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have an expression that would ex- 
press the same thought more forc- 
ibly, but it is difficult to find one, 
and I doubt the wisdom of a 
change after $100,000 has been 
spent to popularize it.” 

The amount spent in advertising 
the Delineator last year was $150,- 
000, including printed matter and 
follow-up system. The increase in 
circulation has demonstrated that 
nothing is so susceptible to able ad- 
vertising as a popular publication. 

“In reorganizing the Delineator 
I simply followed the great prin- 
ciple of advertising,’ says Mr. 
Wilder. “I made it the best mag- 
azine of its kind in the country, 
and then told the people about it. 
In the past five years the people 
of the United States have been 
educated to read twice, thrice, four 
times, six times as many papers, 
magazines and books as they read 
ten years ago. Look at the adver- 
tised novels, with their enormous 
sales, and the growth of certain 
periodicals. Lower prices have 
much to do with this increased 
capacity to read, but advertising 
has done more. It plays somewhat 
the same part that a well-informed 
friend would do—that is, helps in 
suggesting what to read and tells 
where to find it. Make a good 
magazine. Tell the public you’ve 
got it and then make it possible 
for them to get it easily. They 
will do the rest.” 

On the first of January there 
were 547,507 paid subscribers on 
the books, the balance of circula- 
tion going to news-stands and the 
agents who sell the magazine to 
pattern customers. This is a con- 
siderable factor in circulation, as 
the Butterick Company has 15,000 
agents in all parts of the world, 
chiefly dry goods merchants, who 
take subscriptions and sell the mag- 
azine. On November 28 the num- 
ber of subscriptions received was 
6,658 while the increase in Decem- 
ber was 23,556 over the same month 
in 1901. There are 20,000 sub- 
scribers in New York, Brooklyn 
and Philadelphia, quite apart from 
heavy news-stand sales. No prem- 
iums have ever been given with the 
Delineator, and the price, fifteen 
cents, is fifty per cent higher than 
that of other women’s journals. 
The “secret of success” is that the 


? 


Delineator deals with the topics 
that interest women most, their 
homes and their dress. 

Besides the Delineator the But- 
terick Company issues the De- 
signer, a monthly fashion journal, 
claiming 225,000 circulation; the 
New Idea Woman’s Magazine, a 
monthly claiming 120,000, as well 
as various fashion sheets, which 
are sold to retailers and distributed 
free by them to advertise patterns, 
and for which a total monthly cir- 
culation of 6,500,000 is claimed. 
There are also Canadian editions 
of the Delineator and Designer. 
In Great Britain three monthlies 
are circulated—Butterick Fashion 
Guide, Butterick Fashions for 
Young People and the Delineator, 
claiming circulations of 150,000 for 
the first and 50,000 each for the 
other two. Le Miroir des Modes 
is circulated in Paris and France, 
and its-80,000 monthly is the larg- 
est circulation enjoyed by a fash- 
ion paper in that country—rather 
a notable fact when it is consider- 
ed that the fashions are supposed 
to originate largely in aris. 
Butterick’s Moden Revue is a 
monthly circulating 50,000 copies in 
Germany, while a Spanish month- 
ly, El Espejo de la Moda, circu- 
lates about 10,000 copies. In addi- 
tion to these there is the Women’s 
Herald for Men, a bright periodi- 
cal devoted to the advertising in- 
terests of Butterick publications 
and issued “every little while” by 
Mr. Thayer. All of these periodi- 
cals, with tons of other matter, 
are printed in New York. The 
Butterick building now being erect- 
ed at Spring, Macdougal and Van- 
dam streets will be a sixteen-story 
structure costing $1,250,000 and 
when the many crowded and scat- 
tered departments of the company’s 
business are installed there next 
July it will contain the largest pri- 
vate printing plant in the world 
and be the largest building occu- 
pied entirely by one publishing 
hetse. When Mr. Wilder took 
charge three years ago there was 
not a single rotary press in the me- 
chanical plant. Thirteen are now 
kept busy, and the new building 
will have twenty-five with space 
for ten more as growth demands. 
Butterick patterns are sold in Can- 
ada, Mexico, Great Britain, France, 
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Germany, South Africa, Australia terick patterns have been captured 
and New Zealand. About 45,000,- in the hilippines, sent for bymem- 
ooo patterns were manufactured in bers of King Edward’s personal 
1902. There are retail stores in household and found in high life 
New York City, two stores and a and odd places everywhere. In 
manufactory in England, a Paris fact, they have become a world in- 
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THE BUTTERICK COMPANY’S NEW BUILDING, NOW IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION AT A 
COST OF $1,250,000, 

store, a store in Milan and agents stitution, and the word “butter- 
all over the globe. It is an inter- ick” will doubtless take its place 
esting fact that in Paris, the home in the dictionary some day with 
of fashions, the Butterick retail “kodak.” 

store, established three years ago,is If Mr. Wilder is entitled to the 
now making a good profit. But- whole credit for rehabilitating the 
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Delineator, as Mr. Thayer avers, it 
is very clear that Mr. Thayer is 
one of the best things that Mr. 
Wilder has done. Some months 
ago Mr. Thayer issued, for the first 
time since coming to the Delinea- 
tor, a piece of advertising matter 
upon which his name was printed 
in type smaller than that of the 
magazine. Some critics looked 
upon this event as an evidence of 
reform. Mr. Wilder thought it a 
distinct weakness on Mr. Thayer’s 
rt. It is a bald statement to put 
into print, and one that will prob- 
ably be misunderstood, yet the fact 
remains that when he took charge 
of the Delineator’s advertising af- 
fairs the name of John Adams 
Thayer stood for much, while that 
of the magazine in the advertising 
world stood for almost, nothing at 
all. The advertising policy was a 
thirig of shreds and compromises, 
and advertisers doubted statements 
coming from the nublishers. When 
Mr. Thayer gave statements re- 
garding rates, however, they were 
accepted, and so he made liberal 
use of his own name and personal- 
ity in the work of reconstruction. 
To-day the Delineator has as good 
a standing as any other publica- 
tion in the country, and Mr. Thay- 
er’s native modesty tells him that 
it is time to sink his identity. Per- 
sonality has been of the utmost 
value in the reorganization, and 
his use of this force ought to have 
a moral for publishers. Born in 
Boston some forty-odd years ago, 
Mr. Thayer began life as a printer’s 
boy, rising from the case to a posi- 
tion as foreman, then as traveling 
salesman for the Boston Type 
Foundry and St. Louis Type 
Foundry, and eventually taking 
charge of the advertising display 
of the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Here a natural bent for advertising 
had outlet, and from a salary of 
thirty dollars per week he reached 
the income of a United States Sen- 
ator. After seven years with Mr. 
Curtis he spent a month with Mr. 
Munsey. a year with the Boston 
Journal as advertising manager, 
and then came to the Delineator. 
It is said that an aggregate of 
$25,000 yearly is paid Mr. Thayer, 
Mr. Balmer and Mr. Somerville, 
the magazine’s London represen- 
tative. Jas. H. Cotttns. 
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NOTES. 


McCormick harvesting machinery is 
described in a thirty-two page booklet 
sent out from the Chicago office of the 
McCormick Reaper Co. Descriptions 
are clear, and the stiff, impossible farm- 
er that used to trail through the pages 
of agricultural implement klets has 
been replaced with pictures of real live 
men who till the soil and get their 
bread thereby in the sweat of their 
brows. The color combinations are not 
admirable, but as a whole the booklet is 
an excellent piece of literature for wide 
distribution. 


Powers & ArmstRonG, Philadelphia, 
send out a booklet containing specimens 
of advertising prepared for a variety of 
purposes, c —_, retail lines. This 
agency is handling publicity for the 
Tabard Inn Library, Booklovers’ Li- 
brary, Anderson’s Sou s, Jayne’s Ex- 
pectorant, Victor Ta ing Machines, 
the Penn Chemical Works, Philadel- 
ghia, William H. Wanamaker, Phila- 
delphia, and other local and general ad- 
vertisers. Mr. Powers was formerly ad- 
vertising manager of Wanamaker’s Phil- 
adelphia store. 


In the booklet sent out to advertise 
Twentieth Century Sanitary Soda Foun- 
tains, made by the L. A. Becker Co., 
98 Franklin street, Chicago, there is 
nothing to show who makes the goods, 
and very little definite explanation of 
what appears to be a soda fountain built 
upon new lines and capable of most in- 
teresting exploitation on its merits as a 
clean, sanitary device. Such matter 
would have been better than the parody 
of Hamlet’s soliloquy, which fills the 
booklet and forms the text of the pic- 
tures. The connection between Hamlet 
and a sanitary soda fountain is hard to 
discover. 











Kansas will hold her second mid- 
winter exposition at Topeka Janua 
19-31. More than 40.000 visitors attend- 
ed that of last winter, and the results 
secured by spreading information about 
Kansas have been so apparent during 
the year that the exposition will prob- 
oy be continued as an annual event. 
All railroads grant half rates, the ad- 
mission fee is put at fifteen cents to as- 
sure a large attendance, no “conces- 
sions” of any kind are sold and no 
“official souvenir programme” advertis- 
ing is permitted on the grounds. The 
officers who manage the exposition hold 
to its first great purpose, and for this 
reason, largely, it is successful. 


In a recently published book, titled 
“Social New York Under the Georges,” 
there is presented a curious body of his- 
tory about this city and its customs in 
the period from 1714 to 1770. Some- 
where between these dates the author 
discovers a real estate advertisement, 
which reads as follows: 

TO BE SOLD—The House and Lot of 
John Symense in the Broad-Way in 
New York; the House is as as 
New and has very good Stone Walls; 
there is a small Kitchen, a Grass Plot. 
Wood Yard, several Fruit Trees, and 
other Conveniences belonging to it. 
Enquire of John Symense, now in 
possession of the premises. 




















“NO CURE NO PAY.” 

A distinctively novel plan of 
placing advertising has been evolv- 
ed by Mr. Charles H. Roberts, an 
investment broker with offices at 
320 Broadway, New York. The 
following letter was lately sent out 
from his office to a number of New 
York advertising agents: 

I wish to arrange for $200 to $250 
worth of advertising in daily papers 
of this and nearby cities on the fol- 
lowing terms: If the advertisement se- 
cures a customer I will pay a commis- 
sion of $2,000 in addition to the cost 
of the advertisement; if it results in 
nothing I will pay nothing, and the 
test shall be that the inquiry comes di- 
rect to this office, as shall advertise 
in no other way. Does this interest 
you? 

Accompanying this missive was 
a four-inch single column display 
ad offering the entire capital stock 
of a successful electric lighting and 
water company in a prosperous 
city of Florida. This company has 
an exclusive franchise for street 
lighting and fire hydrant setvice 
for seventeen years, and to the 
business man who wishes to reside 
in Florida the enterprise offers an 
assured income of $10,000 to $12,- 
ooo per year. The price set upon 
this stock is $50,000, and may be 
partly paid for from the earnings. 

To a Printers’ INK reporter 
Mr. Roberts said: “I am not aware 
that this is a novel plan of placing 
advertising, and although that let- 
ter was sent out only two weeks 
ago I have succeeded in placing the 
advertising with a _ responsible 
agency. Am I to have the adver- 
tising for nothing if there is no 
sale? Well, that is a matter of 
private agreement between the 
agency and myself. The contract 
was awarded to one of three agents 
who answered this letter, however, 
and you may draw your own in- 
ferences. I am a banker, and was 
formerly president of the Scher- 
merhorn Bank in Brooklyn. When 
I wish to advertise such a 
proposition I place the business 
through an agency because I rely 
upon the knowledge of expert ad- 
vertising men to secure results for 
my expenditure. In order to se- 
cure the best skill and knowledge 
of the agent I place advertising 
upon these terms. This Florida 
property is a fine investment, and 
ought to sell readily enough when 
brought to the attention of inves- 
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tors who are willing to live down 
there and work with their invest- 
ment. Having something as good as 
this to sell, I rely upon an advertis- 
ing agent to bring it to the notice 
of investors through the press, and 
the agent who accepts my terms 
has every opportunity to assure 
himself that I have a desirable of- 
fer that will bring results when 
properly exploited. I can name no 
names, but to my knowledge a 
contract for advertising aggregat- 
ing more than $300,000 was recent- 
ly placed in this city upon terms 
such as I set forth in my letter, 
and it was handled by a responsible 
agency that thought it very desir- 
able business.” 


———_+o> ____ 
AD VERSE. 
ee Quiges by some called “Sunny Jim,” 
magined it was up to him 
To read each morning, shine or rain, 
All the ads in the 8.06 train. 
* * . 7 * 


* - 
He’s now where ads can’t get at him, 
And catalogued as “Crazy Jim.” 
—Chicago Tribune. 


THE compass points only in one direc- 
tion. An attractive advertisement of 
a@ proprietary article leads in many di- 
rections, but always_to the store of 
some retail dealer.—Progressive Adver- 
tiser. 


—— +o 
A LEGAL ADVERTISEMENT AP- 
PEARING _IN NEW YORK 
DAILY PAPER. 
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CIRCULATION RATINGS FOR 
ENGLAND. 





THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIREC- 
TORY’S FIRST “BABY.” 


By T. Russell. 

In my London letters to Print- 
ERS’ INK, and in every other ap- 
propriate medium to which I have 
access, I have repeatedly called 
upon someone to confer upon the 
advertisers of my own country the 
advantages which those of America 
enjoy in the American Newspaper 
Directory. Just after my last ar- 
ticle on the subject in Printers’ 
INK, about a year ago, I was call- 
ed upon by a Mr. E. S. Day, editor 
of a chatty little Printers’ INK 
baby called Progressive Advertis- 
ing, published weekly and bearing 
a strong family resemblance out- 
wardly to its parent. I had said 
that if anyone could find a way to 
do for England what the Directory 
does for America, I would do all I 
could to help it, and would even 
try to get advertisers to subsidize 
it. Mr. Day came to say that he 
proposed to do this—no less; and 
that I could go ahead and collect 
the subsidies as soon as I pleased, 
for that he was going to start 
work at once. I pointed out to 
him the difficulties which beset the 
subject here, by reason of the 


_ stringent libel law which exists in 


England, and the powerful inter- 
ests (beginning with the Times) 
opposed to the principle of open 
circulation. Mr. Day said that he 
knew a way to get over this, and 
departed, presumably to do so. 
From that day to this, I have seen 
nothing more of him. But last 
week, Progressive Advertising, 
long silent on the subject, published 
a list of circulations, which (it 
said) it would now proceed to rate 
by cipher; a key to which would 
be furnished on conditions to be 
ascertained by filling out a blank. 
attached to the announcement. I 
caused this form to be filled and 
returned. It produced the follow- 
ing circular letter and inclosure— 
another blank. 
Tue Recorp Company, LImMITep. 

21 Bride Lane. Fleet street, 
Lonpon, E. C., Tanuary 23, 1903. 
Nelson Richards, Esq., Holborn Via- 

duct: 
Dear Str—In reply to ae applica- 
tion we would say that the letters placed 


against the names of each paper given 
in the circulation column of Progres- 
sive Advertising indicate not only par- 
ticulars regarding circulation, but other 
important information about the paper. 
We are willing to forward im a fully 
explanatory key to the P. A. Code on 
receipt of £1.1 and the inclosed under- 
taking duly signed by you. It must be 
properly signed in ink, the application 
of a rubber stamp will not be accepted. 
In the case of a limited company it must 
be signed by a director or some one duly 
authorized to do so. Yours truly, 


‘THE RECORD COMPANY LIMITED. 
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P. S. The proprietors of Progres- 
sive Advertising, despite anything to 
the contrary in this letter, reserve the 
right to return the money instead of 
supplying the code book. 


Date 
To the Record Company, Limited, Pro- 
prietors of “Progressive Advertising” : 
(We, I) inclose £1.1 for the key 
to the P. A. Code, and (we, I) hereby 
undertake to treat its contents as strict- 
ly private and confidential, and (we, I) 
wil not divulge its contents to anyone 
in any way whatever, and furthermore, 
(we, b will keep it under lock and key, 
and use every reasonable care and pre- 
caution to prevent anyone else having 
access to it. : 
In the event of (my, our) committ- 
ing any breach of the above undertak- 
ing (we, I) agree to hold (ourselves, 
myself) liable for any losses you may 
incur through such breach of undertak- 
ing on (our, my) part. 
Sizned——-—— 
Address————— 








Witness 
Address———_— ~_———— 
I have thus far held on to my 

five dollars; for on Friday last the 

evening papers contained an an- 
nouncement that Mr. Day had, at 
the instance of the Star and Morn- 
ing Leader, been restrained by the 

Court of Chancery from publishing 

his intended rating in any form, 

so far as it applied to these jour- 
nals. It appears that Mr. Day had 
notified to the Star Newspaper 

Company (proprietor of both the 

papers named) that in the <bsence 

of proof furnished him to the con- 
trary, he proposed to rate the Star 
as 

7 “Exceeding 150,000, but not exceed- 

ing 170,000.” 

and the Morning Leader as 
“Not exceeding 170,000.” 

The __ proprietors thereupon 
brought suit to restrain Mr. Day 
from issuing that rating, and the 
Learned Judge granted the re- 














straint on interim injunction, which 
holds until the action proper can 
be fully tried. The following is 
the gist of the judgment, as re- 
ported in the Times: 

His lordship said that from these two 
letters, (read) if they stood alone, he 
should draw the inference that the 
writer had no information about the 
circulation, but intended nevertheless to 
ut forward 170,000 as the figure of it. 
The plaintiffs’ evidence stated that the 
circulation was over 170,000 but the de- 
fendants intended to make their state- 
ment with a view to obtaining some- 
thing which would be satisfactory to 
them. A 

After referring to other letters his 
lordship said that the conclusion he ar- 
rived at was that the defendants intend- 
ed to publish statements unless the 
newspaper es were prepared to 
meet them, either in cash or something 
which would produce cash. No justi- 
fication was made on this motion. 

The statements proposed to be made 
were unjustified; they were untrue, and 
were trade libels affecting the plain- 
tiffs as to their property. It was now 
sought to restrain the repetition of this 
conduct, and the plaintiffs were entitled 
to an injunction. he defendants’ in- 
tention was not to give the false in- 
formation in plain language, but to give 
it in a code requiring a key. That was 
just as much a libel; and an interim in- 
junction must be granted. 

From this, it would appear that 
the Court had been led to believe 
by Mr. Day’s letters that he had 
been trying to blackmail news- 
papers by threatening them with a 
lower rating than they were truth- 
fully entitled to, and certainly 
those letters were rather unfor- 
tunately worded. Against the in- 
ference of the Learned Judge I am 
personally inclined to set two 
things. First, from what I saw of 
Mr. Day on the only occasion when 
I met him, I should not have been 
at all disposed to regard him as 
a blackmailer; on the contrary, he 
struck me as an honest enthusiast, 
with a pretty hard job to face in 
making a living out of Progressive 
Advertising; and second, as Day 
offered to correct his ratings by 
information to be supplied him by 
the Star, Leader and other papers, 
I failed to see how anyone could 
be aggrieved. The matter was of 
importance. While, from my own 
information I had no doubt that 
Mr. Day was mistaken in the rat- 
ings he proposed to assign to the 
two papers named (which I believe 
to circulate much more than he had 
supposed), I was sorry that he 
should be impeded. Any attempt, 
if it is an honest attempt, to pro- 
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mote the open circulation principle 
in England ought to be encourag- 
ed, no matter who dislikes it; and 
I was much astonished that the 
Star and Leader (of all papers) 
should be belling the cat for the 
benefit of all the circulation liars 
in the United Kingdom. have 
repeatedly praised here the honesty 
and candor of these two papers, 
and I accordingly wrote to my 
friend Mr. Homeyard, their able 
adverfising manager, as follows: 

46 Holborn Viaduct, 

Lonpon, Eng., Jan. 24, 1903. 

Dear Mr. Homeyard—In my capacity 
of London correspondent of PRinTERs’ 
Inx, I am naturally interested by the 
late action against Mr. E. S. Day and 
his company of the Star and Morning 
Leader; the more so as Mr. Day’s pro- 
— circulation register is obviously 
ased upon the American News; 
Directory, published by the proprietors 
of Printers’ Ink, and regarded as an 
inestimable boon by every advertiser in 
America. I have always regarded the 
Star and Morning Leader as newspa- 
pers having nothing to fear from the 
system of “open circulation,” which 
ought to be the ideal of every honest 
publisher. I was therefore much sur- 
prised, when Mr. Day’s effort was an- 
nounced, to find the Star and Leader 
taking steps to gag him, and as I shall 
have to report the facts in Printers’ 
Ink, I think it fair to ask you if you 
want to say anything in regard to vour 
action. The ground of your objection 
to the proposed movement seems to 
have been, that Mr. Day had estimated 
your circulations unfairly, and I have 
no doubt from my own knowledge, and 
from what you have told me, that he has 
been mistaken. But what I do not un- 
derstand is, that you should not have 
adopted the most obvious method of cor- 
recting him, namely to issue, either to 
him or to the public, a definite state 
ment as to the circulations of the two 
papers you so successfully represent. I 
may say, that I have no relations with 
Jay, whom I have only met once 
and for a very few minutes, and with 
whom I am not in correspondence; but 
that, whatever else I may think of him, 
I am convinced that the idea which the 
Learned Judge seems to have formed, 
that Day was trying to blackmail you or 
other people, is mistaken. However, if 
you have that idea and for that reason 
declined to communicate with him, you 
certainly have no such impression in re- 
gard to myself or Printers’ Ink, and if 
you think proper to send me any figures 
in regard to your circulations, I shali 
publish them in connection with my_re 
marks on the late action of the Star 
versus Day. 

My article must be written on Tues- 
day, in order to be typewritten and 
forwarded to New York by Wea 
steamer, and will include a copy of this 
letter. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Very truly. yours, 
T. Rvussevr. 


This letter was answered per- 
sonally. I saw Mr. Parke and Mr. 
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Homeyard, of the Star Company, 
who said: 

“Until this action has been tried, 
the Star Newspaper Company is not 
free to make any statement for publi- 
cation. When the action has been con- 
cluded, we shall be pleased to answer 
you. You yourself know perfectly well 
what the circulations of our om. are, 
and that there is no secret ut them. 
The law of this country visits so severe- 
ly any public statement in regard to a 
suit that is sub judice, that we should 
compromise our case by speaking. We 
have a complete answer to your stric- 
tures.” 

This is the rather disappointing 
commencement of what I have so 
often tried to procure—namely, a 
system of rating newspapers in 
England on the plan of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory. I am 
aware that American newspapers 
desirous of concealing their circu- 
lations have from time to time 
made against the Editor of the Di- 
rectory precisely the same sort of 
charges here made against Pro- 
gressive Advertising — charges 
which always receive the most 
hospitable publicity in PriNTERs’ 
InK, which does not look as if the 
Directory regarded them very seri- 
ously. As to Mr. Day’s compe- 
tence for the big task he has under- 
taken, I offer no present — 
But as an offshoot and suckling of 
the American Newspaper Directory 
his attempt deserves record here, 
and in the absence of proofs that 
shall satisfy me of Mr. Day’s dis- 
honesty, I propose to offer his at- 
tempt such countenance and en- 
couragement as are in my small 


power. 

HOW FAR CAN AN INQUIRY 
PROFITABLY BE FOL- 
LOWED UP? 

By Edmund Bartlett. 


The new advertiser who starts 
a follow-up system and pursues it 
after the manner advocated by 
some of the follow-up enthusi- 
asts, is likely to learn some very 
surprising and perhaps disappoint- 
ing things after he has been at it 
for a while. He will find that 
follow-up work is excellent up to 
a certain point; and that beyond 
this point it represents a doubtful 
profit or a positive loss. When he 
learns from experience that the 
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profit he makes on work which 
brings good business can 
largely eaten up by the expense of 
work that doesn’t, a few reflections 
will be in order. How far, there- 
fore, can an inquiry profitably be 
followed up? This cannot be an- 
swered in the abstract, because 
every business requires a different 
system. What might be good for 
a regular so-called mail order busi- 
ness might be rank foolishness for 
a wholesale or manufacturing 
business. In a manufacturing 
business, for instance, much of the 
best follow-up work can be done 
by salesmen of the house or by 
jobbers’ salesmen. It is usually a 
much more complicated matter 
than letter writing. Suppose the 
advertiser is a manufacturer. He 
is working, independently of sales- 
men, a list, say, 20,000 druggists or 
jewelers—trades reputed to be par- 
ticularly difficult to influence by 
advertising. He is sending his 
literature once or twice a month, 
in addition to advertising in lead- 
ing trade papers. It is certain 
that he will get a flood of inquiries, 
if his advertising is of the right 
sort. If samples are sent, prices 
quoted and other essential in- 
formation given, a fair, though 
perhaps not a satisfactory, propor- 
tion of orders may result from the 
first letter. The same may be true 
of the second, third and perhaps 
the fourth letter. At this point 
experience has taught me that it 
is best to stop and let the regular 
mail matter and advertisements 
take the place of the purely follow- 
up work; for it would seem un- 
wise to continue writing to a man 
who did not respond to three or 
four of as good letters as the ad- 
vertiser could write him. Besides, 
the recipient would get so much 
3 gd that he would likely reject 
all. 

The essential thing in follow-up 
work is to concentrate energy on 
those who write again after having 
sent an inquiry; to stir up the in- 
different and to overcome the ob- 
jections of the prejudiced. One 
person who writes, even if un- 
favorably, after once sending an 
inquiry is often worth a score of 
persons who simply. inquire. To 
sum up: Follow-up work can eas- 
ily be overdone. 















| love my love 
with an “A” 


Every advertiser wants good results. 
If he hasn’t the necessary time to give it 
proper attention he wants somebody to 
do it for him and in this way adver- 
tising writing and the art of advertis- 
ing are becoming large fields for any 


young man to enter. He pg 4 
doesn’t know where to n. him 
read Printers’ INK an the Little 


Schoolmaster will 
gestions, facts an 

rove invaluable—A. H. 

eedsburg, Wis. 

The contents of Printers’ InxK in- 
clude the experiences of, and interviews 
with successful advertisers, shows where 
others have failed and how to profit 
thereby, has pithy pointed paragraphs 
from contemporaries, advertising prob- 
lems are plainly and sensibly dealt with. 
It is instructive and thought-producing, 
teaches advertising by teaching its prin- 
ciples. Each number is a_ storehouse 

ideas—a text-book on ea 
from which beginner and veteran alike 
can profit. It fans your ambition by 
keeping you in touch with live men who 
do live things—it’s infectious, stimulat- 
ing. The best advertising in the world 
is done on this Continent, and Print- 
ers’ INK has been a great factor in mak- 
ing it so.—George A. Holland, Mon- 
treal, Canada. 


The modern business man recognizes 
the value of judicious advertising, but 
unfortunately for him he does not al- 
ways understand how to advertise ju- 
diciously. He needs advice—needs to 
know when, where and how to advertise. 
He can get this advice cheapest and_ best 
by reading Printers’ INK, a journal for 
advertisers.—John H. Hamilton, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Printers’ INK, a magazine issued 
every Wednesday, is as full of ideas 
for the advertiser as an egg is full of 
meat. It puts you in touch with thin 
ou never thought of before.—A. 

ankerson, LaCrosse, Wis. 


little weekly journal called 
PRINTERS’ INK gives yOu in compact form 
the latest things in advertising, the ex- 
perience of successful advertisers all 
over the world, and the news of the ad- 
vertising field. 


ive him ideas, sug- 
advice that will 
Hagenah, 


* 

Printers’ Inx publishes thoughtful 
articles from men who have built up 
large enterprises by advertising. It 
criticises advertising from the stand- 
point of its business-bringing qualities, 
and helps to make advertising pay. the 
largest returns.—E. S. Hanson, White- 
water, Wis, 

It’s to the business interest of every 
business man to become a permanent 
student of Prarntrers’ INK almost as well 
known by the name of the Little School- 
master, because that is the pet name 
given ‘t by advertising students and ad- 
vertising and wide awake busi- 


experts 
ness men.—B.. S. Harris, Iola, Kas. 


Ask most successful, old or young 
merchants, from whence came—directly 


est and bes 
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or indirectly—the sale-making argu- 
ents in their best ads. They answer: 

RINTERS’ INK. Ask the big advertiser 
of wearing apparel, household tn or 
medicine, if Printers’ Ink didn’t give 
him the most reliable “tips” where to 
get actual value of circulation of city 
and country Fh ms poe He says: “Yes.”— 
Frank S. Harrison, Sparland, Ili, 

Few good advertisers are not regular 
readers of Printers’ Ink—students of 
the Little Schoolmaster.—A. W. Hart- 
man, Corsicana, Texas. 

There is a magazine called Parint- 
ERs’ INK, on advertising, which I think 
is the finest thing published on that sub- 
ject. It analyzes the best methods of 
modern advertising from every view. 


Printers’ InK is far and away the 
finest thing published on the subject of 
advertising. It is a veritable gold mine 
of eqverteing ve L. Hawkins, Depew, 


Every business man who desires to 
keep thoroughly posted about the best 
methods of advertising; the right me- 
diums for advertising; the highest ideals 
in advertising; the most profitable plans 
for advertising and also wishes to keep 
in constant touch with the brightest 
minds on the subject of advertising; who 
delights also to read about the successes 
or failures of other advertisers and to 
know the reasons for their success or 
failure as related by the advertisers 
themselves from actual experience; 
should be a regular subscriber to Print- 
ers’ InK, the Little Schoolmaster in_the 
art of advertising.—William E. Haw- 
kins, Wilmington, Delaware. 


_ Printers’ Inx is the ablest advertis- 
ing journal in the world and_ chiefly 
through its influence have been brought 
about the wonderful achievements in 
the field of modern advertising.—Chas. 
R. Havens, Winfield, Kansas. 

Printers’ INK teaches the novice 
how to obtain the best results from his 
advertising space.—Lee C. Henderson, 
Joseph, Oregon. 


To the man in business Prtnrers’ 
InK is an absolute necessity, as by a 
study of its pages can he learn the new- 

t things in the advertising 
world. To the adwriter it is a veritable 
mine of suggestions. It contains not 
only exceedingly interesting matter, but 
information, if put to proper use, that 
will bring him business. To the ad- 
vertiser it not only keeps him posted 
what his competitors are doing in the 
advertising line, but ints out the 
many pitfalls and worthless propositions 


that beset his path.—Oscar Heuer, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 
Business men, and ially young 


business men should read Printers’ INK 
in which is embodied in each weekly 
issue the cream of advertising ideas. 


The days have gone by when one 
could trust to luck for business—nowa- 
days one has to work for business, ad- 
vertise for it and above all advertise 
the right way, and here is where Print- 
ers’ INK comes in. It takes right hold 
and helps you in your advertising by 
telling you in weekly visits of the 
latest moves and ideas of those who are 
making a success of r business— 


presenting to you the cream of 
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tising ideas, culled from here, there 
and everywhere, and furthermore if con- 
scientiously read each week it instills, as 

it were, a most thorough knowledge of 
advertising in every sense of the word— 
for Printers’ INK is the authority on 


the subject of advertising and has a 
long and brilliant record which has 
caused it to be known as the Little 


Schoolmaster in the art of advertising. 
Benj. S. Henry, Ballston Spa, N. 
Printers’ INK is a weekly publication 
in which all phases of advertising are 
covered by bright, readable articles from 
the pens of the most successful ad- 
yesticing men of the world. It teaches 
eoreticall and _practically,— 
Arthur J. Hill, Fresno, California, 
Printers’ INK has the confidence of 
the large advertisers—their best thought 
and experience are contributed to its 
columns.—Howard L. Hillman, Boston, 
ag 
In the fourteen years of. its existence 
the Little Schoolmaster called Painters’ 
Ink has done more to teach business 
men how to prepare and place advertis- 
ing to bring results; publishers how to 
manage their advertising departments on 
business principles; printers how to set 
advertisements to produce artistic effects 
than any other influences that have been 
brought to bear upon them.—Walter 
Hodge, Forest Grove, Oregon. 
Printers’ Ink is the acknowledged 
Little Schoolmaster in the art of ad- 
vertising. Each issue contains articles 
from the most successful advertisers in 
the country, together with hosts of other 
good — in both the theory and 
practice o advertising publicity. 


There’s a firm that are making a suc- 
cess of their advertising. Haven’t had 
much practical experience either. But 
through the courtesy of an ad-manager 
on their city paper they had been = 
plied with Printers’ Ink, the Little 
Schoolmaster in the art of eee 
and the benefits derived from its teac 
ings were truly wonderful—they were 
young n:en and knew nothing of the 
advertising business—the establishment 
was too small to afford an advertising 
manager, hence they were compelled to 
rely on their own efforts. Their first 
“ad” was almost an entire reproduction 
of one of those reproduced ads in 
Printers’ INK, and it was a business 
getter. It was from the Little School- 
master—for that’s the other name for 
Printers’ InK—that they learned that 
such a thing as an annual appropriation 
for advertising should be made, like- 
wise they gleaned from its well written 
articles on these subjects just how much 
they should appropriate.—W. E. Horn- 
aday, Guthrie, Okla. 

_ Printers’ Ink, the Little Schoolmaster, 
is the trade journal of the advertiser. 
A weekly magazine dedicated to the 
proposition that whatever is worth ad- 
vertising at all, is worth advertising well. 
—John W. Horner, San Francisco, Cal. 

Printers’ InK is a weekly journal of 
business and advertising ideas, a con- 
cise, interesting and exceedingly well 
written weekly review of vertising 
matters; instructive to the adwriter and 
the adplacer, a tutor to the beginner 
and companion of the experienced.—E. 
George Horst, St. Paul, Minn. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


a Live, snappy, brisk and without show- 
ing fear or favor, giving all the news 
of the advertising world in the most 
useful way for the adwriter and busi- 
ness men, is the weekly record of 
PRINTERS’ INK. 
= 

No enemies to punish, but always un- 
covering the misdeeds of fakirs and dis- 
honest persons in every part of the ad- 
vertising world is the reputation of 
Printers’ INK, the liveliest and most 
helpful journal in America for anyone 
interested in, advertising. 


PRINTERS’ aet on every page a point- 
ed tip—a meaty suggestion.—James L. 
Houston, Jr., Omaha, Nebraska. 

_ PRINTERS’ Ink is the standard author- 
ity on advertising—methods and media. 


Printers’ InK is the alpha and omega 
of advertising methods, media, etc., the 
compass by which thousands of men the 
world over have steered their businesses 
to success. PRINTERS’ INK is indispens- 
able to the young man who is commenc- 
ing his business career, those who have 
travelled the road he is taking use the 
columns of Printers’ INK. To tell him 
what to cultivate and what to avoid.— 
Arthur C. Huckstepp, Birmingham, 
England. 

Printers’ INK, a weekly journal, at 
$s a year, published by Geo. P. Rowell 

Co., 10 Spruce St., New York City, 
has had more to do with my success in 
publishing the Bee Keepers’ Review 
than has any other factor. My exper- 
ience leads me to say that the man who 
depends upon public patronage for his 


bread and butter can well afford to 
spend his first, or his last, dollar for 
Printers’ INK.— Z. Hutchinson, 


Publisher Bee Keepers’ Review, Flint, 


Mich. 


—————__ ++ —___-_ 
LET THE PAPER’S' EDITORIAL 
POLICY BE YOUR GUIDE. 
Each newspaper has an individuality 
and the individuality should be con- 
sidered in the preparation of advertising 
matter. If the news columns run to 
large headlines and sensational stories 
it is safe to conclude that its readers 


desire the sensational and garish. The 
advertiser can appeal to them in that 
manner, constantly remembering, how- 


ever, that although sensationally writ- 
ten, every statement made by him must 
be backed up by facts. If a newspaper 
on the other a is conservative in 
tone and eh ane in the manner in 
which it places news before its readers 
the advertiser should realize that in that 
newspaper he will be approaching men 
and women of refinement and should 
govern himself accordingly. Such a 
newspaper may not be the best advertis- 
ing medium for merchants who sell in- 
ferior goods at low prices but for the 
man who expects to do business on 
business principles it is certainly more 
valuable than the sensational paper 
which is read by the thoughtless and 
morbid. While in the smaller towns 
the distinction between these classes of 
papers is not so marked as it is among 
the papers of the large cities, it exists 
nevertheless, and should be taken into 
consideration—Omaha Trade Exhibit. 


or 
No advertising is not good business, but it 
is better than some.—White’s Sayings. 
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You don’t have to scrimp and 
save for a long time in order 
to buy Diamonds; Watches 
or Jewelry of any kind 
here. We sell to every- 
ody on the install- 
ment plan and sell 

















(2 Cash or Credit, Either 

Way; You Get the Article 

Right Away. 

Mo DAMOND EXPERT. | “Orantavenmas, 


The Largest 
Installment 
Jewelry House 
In the State 


is certainly the best place to buy gen- 

uine Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry of 

all kinds. Here you have the biggest 

stock to sele¢t from. Here you buy 

ot se at wholesale price. You can 

buy for cash or credit, and save the re- 
er’s profit either way. 


credit you can have it. And xe ju won't, 
be bothered by collectors either. We 
employ no collectors. 


FSA‘ICS 


404 SMITHFIELD ST., Pittsburgh. 
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THE ADVERTISING MAN’S LI- 
BRARY. 


By Seth Brown. 

I have been to some little trouble in 
finding out what kind of books busy 
adver men make most use of, and 
possibiy the suggestions following may 
be helpful. 

The United States Census Reports 
contain many facts that should be use- 
ful to an all-around advertising man, 

The Department of Interior’s Blue 
Book for Imports and Exports is use- 
ful to the firm seeking trade in other 
countries, or wishing to develop business 
for domestic goods competing with im- 
ported articles. 

The New York World’s Almanac is 
chuck full of advertising information. 

I was told by a successful advertiser 
that Roget’s Thesaurus was his ‘most 


useful volume for reference, giving 
the use of words. He had it chained 
to his desk. 


The United States Postal Guide is a 
good book to have within reach at all 
times. 

The Bible stands as one of the best 
advertising books that can be made use 
of. Its maxims are useful, but should 


not be quoted. They should rather be 
adapted. The style of language is pure, 
worthy the imitation of advertising men. 
terms 
owler, 


A wonderful fund of advertisin 
can be found in the Bible. Mr. 





in his matchless work, Fowler's Pub- 
licity, has a department called “Biblical 
Publicity.” His book contains three 
ra 5 uotations: Numbers XXIV: 14, 
“Now, behold, I go unto my ople: 
Come, therefore, and I will advertise 


‘what this people shall do to the people 


in the latter days,” and many others. 

Shakespeare is a veritable advertising 
mine. A concordance makes this work 
a and practical. 

rtlett’s Quotations is a good adver- 
tising book. 

The publication above referred to, 
Fowler’s Publicity, is probably the most 
complete and sensible book ever written 
on advertising subjects. 

A good dictionary and encyclopedia 
are, of course, necessary. 

This does not include all the books 
an advertising man can make use of, 
but it serves as a suggestion. I have 
recently come across a publication called 
“Cumulative Index to a select list of 
reriodicals published monthly and quar- 


terly.” This index gives ready reference 
to articles in some fifty leading publi- 
cations. The arrangement is by authors 


and subjects. It strikes me that this 
would be a good work for advertising 
men to have. 

1 know a number of advertising men 
with bound volumes of Printers’ INK 
ai their elbow. That journal is a refer- 
ence work—in fact it places within 
reach almost everything in advertising 
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TYPEWRITER ADVERTISING 
—SOME SUGGESTIONS. 


There are few sound advertising 
arguments for typewriters, if one 
judges by those printed over and 
Over again in the magazines. From 
a dozen quarter-page typewriter 
ads taken at random it would 
seem that the average writing ma- 
chine had high speed, visible writ- 
ing, light touch, good construction, 
perfect alignment, simplicity and 
durability. There is a mystic me- 
chanism known as the “type bar” 
which is apparently coming into 
favor, while some advertisers have 
machines that sell at $40 or $50, 
and make price the leading argu- 
ment. Other makers announce 
that the Sultan of Sulu has just 
purchased 67 machines for his own 
personal use, and that they have 
been indorsed by the Government 
of Guam. The Densmore heralds 
the fact that it is the official ma- 
chine of the St. Louis Exposition. 
The solid old Remington has sav- 
ed the world enough work in 
twenty years to build an empire. 
The most pretentious argument of 
the lot is that of the Fox Typewrit- 
er, made at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
but its quarter-page is filled with 
brevier talk of rather too general 
and technical a nature. To illus- 
trate the claim that “The Oliver 
has risen in popular favor through 
merit only,” that machine is shown 
in the actual process of rising by 
means of a fat balloon. And so 
forth, and so forth. 

Is typewriter advertising all 
wrong? Well, no—not wholly. So 
far as it goes, it is doubtless very 
good. There are plenty of fine il- 
lustrations, and some of the lead- 
ing ideas are pointed and attrac- 
tive. But typewriter advertising 
can be carried a great deal further. 
The chief shortcoming of present 
publicity is a failure to take ad- 
vantage of more vital and pertinent 
points of excellence. The type- 
writer is eminently a good thing— 
one of the best of modern conven- 
iences. If it were not so good a 
thing there would be little result 
from the present methods of ex- 
ploitation. Business has been 
steadily expanding since the first 
practical typewriter went onto the 
market, and much of the success 


of the present publicity is due to 
natural demand. This is shown by 
the career of the Blickensderfer, a 
low-priced lightweight machine, 
which was introduced through lib- 
eral advertising some years ago and 
has had a large sale ever since 
without publicity. This machine 
sells on its merits, and most 
of the standard machines sell 
upon the same basis. If ad- 
vertising is used at all, it does little 
more than keep names before the 
public. Does anyone know the dif- 
ference between the Smith-Premier 
and the Remington? Is there a 
difference? Certainly they look 
very much alike in the magazines. 

Typewriter advertising ought to 
go further, and ought to go in a 
new direction. Here is a bit of a 
clue from an interview with Mr. 
Clarence W. Seamans, president of 
the Union Typewriter Company: 
“The formation of a new typewrit- 
er company should only add to the 
magnitude of the typewriter busi- 
ness,” he says to the Sun. “The 
typewriter4is a household necessi- 
ty. Its use has greatly increased 
during the past two or three years, 
and will undoubtedly continue to 
increase. The invention and mar- 
keting of a new machine will, in 
my opinion, only make the use of 
the typewriter still more general.” 

The typewriter a household ne- 
cessity! True enough. But who 
ever saw that fact emphasized in 
a typewriter ad? If the typewriter 
is a household necessity it must be 
a good thing for women. With 
the growth of women’s clubs and 
woman’s activity in affairs, there 
is an increase in her correspon- 
dence. The typewriter would help 
her immensely. Typewritten let- 
ters are not sanctioned by social 
usage as yet, but the time must 
come when they will be thoroughly 
appropriate even in personal cor- 
respondence. There is a neat little 
type known as “elite” made for this 
very purpose. The typewriter ad- 
vertiser can make himself conspic- 
uously useful in the world by at- 
tacking the slight prejudice that 
exists against typewritten social 
correspondence, putting this mod- 
ern necessity at woman’s disposal. 
Perhaps it is not a prejudice at all. 
Likely enough, women know -little 
about typewriters, and will be glad 














to have theif aid when they under- 
stand their simplicity and useful- 
ness. But it boots nothing what- 
ever to talk of perfect alignment 
or lightness of touch. The one 
great merit of the typewriter is its 
saving of labor. Women must be 
told something about its speed and 
convenience. Extreme care must 
be taken to set forth the disadvan- 
tages under which a beginner in- 
evitably labors. Few persons can 
compose even an ordinary letter 
on a typewriter the first week or 
two, and sometimes a month is 
needed to thoroughly drill the key- 
board into one’s fingers. But when 
these initial difficulties have been 
mastered it is possible to write 
thrice, four times, six times as 
much matter in an hour as with 
a pen, to say nothing of legibility. 
These points ought to be exploited 
in women’s magazines. And they 
can be used as general arguments. 
Then there is the eyestrain argu- 
ment. Has anyone ever seen a 
writer ad in which stress was 
laid upon the fact that this’ mod- 
erm convenience saves eyesight? 
When one writes upon white paper 
with a pen it is necessary to keep 
the eyes fixed upon the work con- 
tinually. This strain is far great- 
er than that of reading. Few peo- 
ple could keep it up five or six 
ours a day. The typewriter needs 
no aid from the eyes after the key- 
board has been drilled into one’s 
finger ends. Even though the eyes 
are used they are not strained upon 
glaring white paper, but upon rest- 
ful black keys. In writing with a 
pen it is necessary that one bend 
over, cramping the lungs and 
breeding all sorts ofaches—perhaps 
laying the foundations of pulmon- 
ary trouble. With the typewriter 
one may sit erect in a Morris chair 
and write all day in a natural po- 
sition. Writers’ cramp! How 
much has been written about that 
strange muscular affliction! Every 
scribe on earth has had something 
to say about it save only one—the 
typewriter advertising man. The 
typewriter saves energy and nerves. 
It enables one to turn out so much 
more work than can be done with 
pen and ink that there is no room 
for comparisons. If one happens 
to be a professional writer it is pos- 
sible for him to revise more thor- 
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oughly and turn out better work. 
Much is continually being said in 
typewriter advertising about dur- 
ability. In conjunction with this ar- 
gument the newspaper levity about 
typewriter repairs has spread the 
notion that a writing machine costs 
a deal of money to maintain. Noth- 
ing is further from the truth, as 
all who use typewriters can testi- 
fy. Any ordinarily good machine 
will take hard usage and be ready 
for work week in and out. These 
are suggestions for typewriter 
publicity along new lines—publicity 
that will exploit the typewriter as 
a modern convenience instead of 
dwelling on technical points that 
interest few readers. If the pres- 
ent advisor were a typewriter ad- 
vertising man he would present 
these arguments in plain pica old 
style, and let the cuts of the ma- 
chine and the pretty historical ideas 
go to pot (unless there were room 
for them as well). He would have 
very little to say about alignment, 
or type bars, or any technicality 
whatsoever, but would preach a 
broad gospel for the typewriter in 
general as a modern convenience, 
trusting to the increase in sales to 
get his share of business. If the 
“other fellow” sold a few machines, 
well and good. Typewriter adver- 
tising to-day seems to be an effort 
to keep the “other fellow” from 
selling. It is a sound rule of pub- 
licity and business in general that 
a broad policy pays. Typewriter 
publicity needs breadth. Its natur- 
al field is broad enough, and pres- 
ent methods must expand to cover 
that field. ——~#——— 
ILLUSTRATED EXPRESSION. 
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56 
SUGGESTION. 


We all know the old-fashioned 
shopkeeper who stood at his cus- 
tomer’s elbow and tried to be of 
his opinion. “He also serves who 
only stands and waits” appears to 
have been his axiom of life. When 
milady admired a set of brass 
candlesticks at three dollars, he 
swore by all his petty gods that 
brass candlesticks were his prefer- 
ence, and when she turned to sil- 
ver candlesticks at twenty-five, he 
revealed the fact that his home 
was decorated with a pair just like 
them—and was ready to come back 
to brass on the slightest wavering. 
His clerk was usually the sort of 
young man who could recommend 
things because he wore them him- 
self. But that sort of shopkeeper 
has passed out, and with him has 
gone the advertiser who avoids 
frank expression of opinion in his 
publicity. Readers like decided 
opinions in advertising. They 
must not be aggressive opinions, 
nor be offered where they are not 
wanted, but people go to the ad- 
vertising pages for help in making 
up their minds. Advertising—es- 
pecially retail advertising—ought 
to have a certain amount of sug- 
gestion to the reader over and 
above its news value and its power 
to convince. Where the quality of 
articles varies, the advertising 
ought to offer frank suggestions 
that will aid the reader in arriving 
at a decision. A man has several 
styles of overcoat to choose from in 
this winter’s offerings, for ex- 
ample. There are the skirted pad- 
dock, the long, loose coat and the 
belted tourist. The old-fashioned 
shopman would have tried to agree 
with his customer, never helping 
him in his selection. The up-to- 
date advertiser, however, frankly 
says that the long, loose garment 
is the best all-around overcoat; 
that the skirted paddock, while 
“dressy” and suitable for evening 
wear, is likely to have a short 
shrift in the world of fashion, and 
that the belted tourist coat is suited 
only to traveling or rough weather. 
The reader wants to know pre- 
cisely these things. Women, per- 
haps, will take fewer suggestions 
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than men, but they demand a cer- 
taih amount of decisive opinion. 
As for men, they rely upon mer- 
chants to so great an extent that 
it is hardly possible to overdo the 
suggestive theme in advertising 
meant for masculine readers. Men 
will not only act upon such hints, 
but will be sincerely grateful for 
them. They favor the advertiser 
who is certain about the merits of 
his goods and who will help in 
making selections. If there is one 
quality that vitiates advertising 
more than any other it is inde- 
cision on the part of the advertiser. 
The very purpose of advertising is 
to tell news and opinions about 
one’s goods, and the writer who 
endeavors to be perpetually “on 
the fence” has failed to catch the 
true spirit of publicity. The aver- 
age man has little time to investi- 
gate for himself, and he relies 
upon the advertiser to keep him 
informed. Most successful pub- 
licity is built upon such informa- 
tion, and, when it is backed by in- 
tegrity in dealing, the opinions of 
an advertiser become law, and be- 
gin to bear interest in commercial 
reputation. 





WELL advertised articles do not linger 
long on the way from the manufacturer 
to the consumer. There is a lively 
movement about them at all times that 
means profit to the retail merchant.— 
Progressive Advertiser. 


——_+o>—_—_“_——. 
NEWSPAPER TERM ILLUS- 
TRATED. 
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A DOUBLE LEADED ARTICLE, 
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CLIPPED AND PASTED. 


THERE is such a thing as being a little 
too enterprising. A grocer in Kansas 
City is advertising “genuine horseradish 
fresh from the horse.” 

Nett-—I stopped in at a bargain-sale 
to-day. : ; 

Belle—Did you see anything that 
looked real cheap? 

Nell—Yes; several men waiting for 
their wives.—Philadelphia Ledger. 

“THERE goes that Successful Author.” 

“Fellow in the automobile?” 

“Yes—great genius; publisher spent 
$50,000 advertising him—he cost almost 
as much as a first class race horse!”— 
Atlanta Constitution, 

A Lonpon clockmaker has placed the 
following notice in his window: 

“Yhe misguided creature who re 
moved the thermometer from this door 
had better return it, as it will be of 
no use where he is, going, as it only 
registers 125 degrees. 

“You’re a fraud, sir,” cried the in- 
dignant patient. ‘“‘You guaranteed your 
medicine to cure after everything else 
failed, and—”’ 

“Well, my dear sir,” replied the fake 
medicine man, “probably you haven't 
tricd everything else.” 

A Missouri editor apologizes to his 
readers for the lack of news as follows: 
“We expected to have a marriage and a 
death notice this week, but a violent 
storm prevented the wedding and, the 
doctor bieng sick himself, the patient 
recovered, and we are_ accordingly 
cheated out of both items.” 

Rossy—Well, Weggy, did you get a 
copy of the papah for the roth as you 
twied to? 

Reggy—No, old chappie, I couldn’t 

t the roth, ye know, and I’m weading 
he sth through twice—it figures up the 
same ye know—bah Jove!—Leslhie’s 
Weekly. 

“Who is the man with the long over- 
coat and hair to correspond?” 

“That is one of our most successful 
Boston’ poets.” 

“His name?” 

“Blithson.” 

“I never heard of him. What is his 
line—plain, sentiment or problem?” 

“Street car.’”’—Indianapolis Sentinel. 

“Anp so,” concluded the mission 
teacher, “the ark landed at last on 
Mount Ararat.” M 

“Say, lady,” piped up a small voice, 
“d’ they git out a extra?” 

“N-no, I suppose not.” 

a no circus bills and posters?” 

ba! o.”” 

“Gee! some folks is‘ so slow. dey 
move backwards.”—Washington Times. 

An English paper, the Church Times, 
publishes the following advertisement: 

Wanted—For country house—lady 
gardener, two lady house parlor maids; 
also lady working housekeeper; very 
good needle women and experienced in 
illness; state full particulars, social po- 
sition, references and salaries; all found 
except ale; inclose photographs; lady 
cook also kept. Address, etc. f 

We suspect that the advertiser is a 
widower who wishes to avoid needless 
risks.—Chicago Record-Herald. 
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Tue Hon. “Lew” Shank, who is a 
candidate for Recorder in Marion coun- 
Sena has issued the following 
card: 

WantTED—Ten thousand girls to kiss 
their sweethearts and ask them to vote 
for y Shank for Recorder.—New 
York Tribune. 

“T ste Dorkins has 


” got all of his seven 
u 


hters married off. 
Yes, but he took advantage of his 
official position to effect it.” 

“How was that?” 

Bt. he is chairman of the board 
of public works and he advertised for 
proposals,”—Pittsburg Index. 

“You,” said the an customer to 
the. clerk, “said this cloth was fast 
color, and it faded out within two 
months after it was made up.” 

“Well, madam,” replied the clerk, “I 
don’t think you ought to have expected 
it to fade any faster than that.”— 
Pittsburg Chronicle-1elegraph. 

“Tuts is our latest novelty,” said 
the manufacturer, proudly. “Good 
work, isn’t it?” 

“Not bad,” replied the visitor, “but 
you can’t hold a candle to the goods 
we make.’ 

“Oh! are you in this line, too?” 

“No. We make gunpowder.”—Phil- 
adelphia Press. 

Esau had just sold his birthright for 
a mess of pottage. 

“To think,” he exclaimed, “just or- 
dinary pottage, when I might have had 
that new breakfast food.” 

Indignantly he declared it was a skin 
game, though that episode was to come 
later.—New York Sun. 

Two newspaper boys witnessed a per- 
formance of “Hamlet.” In the last 
scene, after Hamlet has killed Laertes 
and the King, and fhe Queen had died 
of poison and Hamlet of a _ poisoned 
wound, one of the boys exclaimed: 

“I say Jim, what a fine old time that 
must have been for extra specials.”— 
Tit-Bits, 

Gteams from a recent examination in 
the San Francisco schools: ‘Define 
fathom, and form a sentence with it.” 

“A fathom is six feet. A fly has 
fathom.” 

“Define species.” . 

“Species is kind. A boy must be 
species to his mother.” 
“Define odorless.” 
“Odorless is without scent. A man 
who is odorless cannot ride in the car.” 

—Pacific Unitarian. 


THE announcement at a London the- 
ater that the play would terminate in a 
fortnight “unless business improves, 
which it is now doing,” is worthy of an 
even higher rank among humorous an- 
nouncements than that of the English 
rural Council which inscribed the fol- 
lowing on a_ notice board at a green 
inclosure:—“These grounds are _ for 
pleasure only; no games or play allow- 
ed.” It was a country publican in 
Gloucestershire who voluntarily inform- 
ed his customers that “all spirits sold 


“-here are adulterated with as much water 


as is possitle to evade the law.’’—Ché- 
cago Daily Vews. 
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FOR RETAILERS. 

There are many different ways of ad- 
vertising a retail business, including 
which a newspaper, circular, booklet 
posters, parcel slips and store papers all 
these have their advocates, some going 
so far as to condemn every other me- 
thod, or way than their own—maybe 
because they have used none other or 
because they did not use the other means 
aright. There is not the least doubt 
but a judicious use of all methods 
named could be more profitably_ used 
than any single one of them. Gener- 
ally the ordinary retailer cannot afford 
to appropriate a large sum of money 
for the object of advertising his goods 
—sales do not warrant it—because many 
goods last so long and need so seldom 
replacing. Some who set themselves up 
as judges say, from two or two and a 
half per cent of the returns is about the 
right sum of money to invest in adver- 
tising. I am of that opinion, though, 
when trade is very good, even much less 
than that might profitably be_ spent, 
whereas when trade is bad much more 
must be spent not only to try and keep 
up the trade but to prevent it going en- 
tirely away from you—at least that’s 
my experience. It is then the best out- 
lay of this appropriation, be it big 
or little, that we have under considera- 
tion. The ordinary retailer can best af- 
ford to use newspaper advertising, if 
there is a live, progressive paper—daily 
or weekly—circulating in his district. 
In most towns of ordinary size this is 
so, but in big cities the paper’s rates are 
too high, and the circulation in his im- 
mediate neighborhood too scanty to be 
of much or any service to him. Should 
the retailer decide to use the news- 
parer, considering the rate is not pro- 
ibitive and the circulation is satisfac- 
tory, let him make the best terms pos- 
sible with the publisher, for the space 
he is likely to use during the year or 
quarter, for in this way, generally, low- 
er prices can be secured; and the ad- 
vertiser is at liberty to use as much or 
as little as he considers a 
some days more space is needed than 
others, to call special attention to the 
arrival of new stock—to reduction of 
prices—to effect a clearance or the men- 
tion of more goods than usual. Having 
secured the necessary space let him con- 
sider what he is going to advertise. In 
this be reasonable. A seasonable offer, 
give the buying public what they need, 
when they n it, and at a price they 
can afford-to pay. Then prepare the 
advertisement, and this is where the 
ordinary retailer lacks education. Most 
of them think everything in the store 
should be mentioned in a _ three inch 
space; you cannot do it. To be effec- 
tive or resultful, a three inch space will 
allow of one article only being men- 
tioned, along with your name and ad- 
dress. The most satisfactory way of ad- 
vertising an article in a newspaper is 
just to have a little chat with the peo- 
ple—the buying public—your probable 
customers—about the article. This is 


ye easy, yet so few seem to think so, 
ewer still seem to adopt this method. 
Really it is the simplest thing in the 
world to draw up a good advertisement 
about any article, if you know your 
goods, and have ever stood behind the 
counter and tried to sell them to a 


particular buyer. There is a danger of 
sayi too much, talking too long, 
there’s but little danger of saying too 
little if you are in earnest and enthu- 
siastic about your wares. Boil down 
your sentences, make them as brief as 
possible without sacrificing either sense 
or appearing abrupt. Give the people 
all the information om sg but not at 
once; they cannot bear it, a little at 
a time and often. If you are adver- 
tising a “meat cutter’? speak one time 
of the easy manner of cleaning it, then 
its simplicity of construction, then the 
efficient work it does, cutting meat with- 
out tearing or grinding it, and the little 
cost; remember at all times to get in the 
price of thé article advertised and make 
that price as reasonable as_ possible. 
Don’t allow the same advertisement to 
appear twice in the same paper—people 
don’t buy mewapapers to read yester- 
day’s news—why then should you insist 
upon them reading your ad again and 
again? Change is the order of all 
things, therefore change your ad with 
every issue of the paper.—American 
Advertiser. 


lesicindinsicsicadihiaancmdiisatin 
THE SOLILOQUY OF A BUSINESS 
MANAGER. 


In former days, when a paper sold 
for two cents, and even after the price 
had been reduced to a cent, eight pages 
was the maximum size of the daily. With 
the introduction of sixteen pages for one 
cent all profit on circulation was wiped 
out, and to-day the paper must depend 
principally upon the advertising to pay 
running expenses and yield a profit. 
So it can be seen that the greater the 
circulation gained through good work of 
the news departments the greater de- 
crease is there in the revenue, and this 
must be made up in the advertising end. 
No paper of small circulation can hope 
for a large share of advertising in these 
days. The merchant has been educated 
up to the idea of placing his advertising 
expenses in the same category as rent 
and the other customary running ex- 
penses, and if the percentage of returns 
from the advertising placed with any 
paper does not come up to the desired 
amount that paper is cut off the list. In 
connection with the advertising depart- 
ment the want section occupies a unique 
field. While it produces less money 
than the other classes of advertising it is 
a most powerful factor in making circu- 
lation, and fortunate indeed is the paper 
that has the call on this business. A 
woman who wants a servant, and a ser- 
vant who wants a position, a man who 
wants to buy or sell real estate, and a 
man who wants to buy or sell old 
clothes, all use the same medium, : show- 
ing the diversity and extent given to 
the circulation of the paper that carries 
this business.—Edward I. Bacon, in the 
Philadelphia Inquirer's Baby. 


oe 

_. Worps are tools with which to shape 

ideas. The man who uses them merely 

for their sound is like a chopper who 

chops just for the sake of hearing the 

noise of his axe.—Jed Scarboro. 
—_+o+__—__ 


Never talk yourself dry in your first 
advertisement. Let your arguments 
leave the impression that you have a 
whole lot of good yon > to say in fu- 
ture announcements.—Jed Scarboro, 











Displayed Advertisements. 





50 cents a line; $100 a page; a5 per cent 
extra for specified position—if granted. 


Must be handed in one week in advance. 








CANADA. 





O you want Canadian bu: yy 
ao mo way ou pow & 


am T. ROBS' Specialist 1 , Advertis- 
), N. ¥. Lite Bikes New York. 


WANTED,— Case of bad health 
that R‘I‘P*A‘N’S will not benefit. 
Send 5 cents to Ripans Chemical Co., 
New York, for Io samples and 1,000 
testimonials. 
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CAebiS ADVERTISING is best done by THE 
DESBARATS ADVERTISING AG’Y, Montreal. 


New York k Dramatic Mi Mirror 


Established 1879. 


ph ery 
eect many Sz ety Rs 
peop in vag 4 town having theatrical in 
the line o a com- 
Sema now in THE 
and sample copies on  Fequest. 


GOOD NAMES for the 
Mail Order Trade 


The names of over 80,000 good, energetic and 
up-to-date Negroes including Lawyers, Doc- 
tors, Preachers and 4 eachers. Every 
name gunsenteed and onl one . Yr family. 
50 per 1,000. Address CHAS. TEWART, 





mercial" 
MIRRO: 





care 


he Freeman, at 3 nd d. 









The Most Popular Jewish Daily. | 


DAILY 
JEWISH 
HERALD 


Established 1887. 
Largest Circulation 


Reaches more homes than any Jewish 


newspaper, therefore the BEST advertis- 
ing medium. 


The Volksadvocat 
Weekly. 


The only weekly promoting light and 
knowledge among the Jews in America. 








































M. & G. MINTZ, 


PROPRIETORS, 


132 Canal St., New York. 


TELEPHONE, 988 FRANKLIN. 



















Circulation Books Open for Inspection. 








Send 
For Circular 


of an EXPERT’S OPIN 
ION of the 


CHESTER 
TIMES. 


It is absolutely 
necessary to use THE 
TIMES to cover 
SOUTHEAST PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 

SWORN STATE- 
MENT: 


Dai sat, 1 qq et 
ChesterTimes 


WALLACE & SPROUL, Pubs., 
) CHAS, R. LONG, Business Manager. 


/F. R. NORTHRUP, 220 Broadway, 
New York Representative. 
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Ina Class 


By Itself. 


That’s the position occupied 


The German 
Daily Gazette 


At least 50,000 Germans 
read it daily and read no other, 
because they cannot master 
the English language, 








Advertising rates on appli- 
cation. 


The Philadelphia 
Cerman Cazette, 
924 Arch Street. 

















TRENTON 
TIMES "3" 


Circulation Books inspected by THE 
AMERICAN ADVERTISERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


TRENTON TIMES covers 
Trenton—75,000 
terre tat meng 
Delaware River Valley. ; 

TRENTON TIMES carries 
more classified advertisements, 
more local advertising and 
more columns of news and 


advertising. than any other 
Trenton daily. 


TRENTON TIMES circulation 
Daily average November, 1902, 


13,0611 


BUSINESS PLACED DIRECT. 
Send for sample copy and rates. 
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A Phenomenal Journalistic Success 





The Salt Lake 
Telegram 


The Only 3c. Paper Published in Utah. 








EB. T. PERRY, 


150 Nassau St., New York. 


It has the largest average evening circulation of 
any daily publication between Denver and San 
Francisco. If you wish to reach the purchasing 
public of Utah, Idaho and Nevada you shouid 
advertise in THE Sart Lake TELEGRAM. 





H. M. FORD, 
112 Dearborn St., Chicago. Y 
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THE ELLIS PAPERS 
THAT PAY 






















— . 


——— ——_a 


CIRCULATIO 
500,000 




































—<nve , * 
| 400,000 | Fiver cae 
) Hy RATE a 1 CAT wr 
L$ %ne | (GEDCLADOMED 
The CEELus | J 


COMPANY 


710-712 TEMPLE COURT 
New Yorn Crry, 
“2-4 DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO. 





CIRCULATION 
400,000 














RATE 
$1S° Per Line 











SSeS 
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THE MERCURY 


The only Morning Paper in San Jose 















Santa Clara Courity 1s 
one of the richest districts in the else, 
United States. Bare land sells for, York, 
$250 and $300 an acre, and a fam-" asteris 
ily can live comfortably on a five- i 
acre ranch—ten acres is opulence. 
Fruit is the staple. and 120,000,000 
pounds of dried prunes were pro- 
duced last year, to say nothing of 
apricots, peaches and plums. Labor 
is in demand, as in all other parts 
of rural California, and every man 
Jack who will work can get good 
wages. San Jose has a population 
of 30,00c. and Santa Clara County 
60,000. The assessed -valuation of 
property in the county last year 
was something over $50,000,000, 
or about $800 per capita. The 
Herald and Mercury are delivered 
by their own bicycle carriers over 
600 square miles of territory. 
Uncle Sam’s rural carriers cover 
the sparsely settled mountain dis- i 
tricts, but valley residents will not 
wait for the mails. Their morning 
paper must be at the breakfast 
table. San Francisco is only fifty 
miles away, with twenty*four trains 
daily, and its publishers have spent 
many thousands of dollars in at- 
lases, prizes and solicitors’ salaries the 
in the effort to conquer the Herald, the 
and the Mercury field. This ex- aya 

_penditure has been nearly ineffect-, ; 
roe, 
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THE HERALD 


The only Evening Paper covering the field 








Represented by 
LA COSTE & MAXWELL 
140 Nassau Street, New York City, N. Y. 
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P _—s 
AA Good Start 




















The year 1903 has started with a hurrah, as I 
filled 914 orders during January. 

They came from customers located in thirty-six 
different States of the Union, and one in Calcutta, 
India. During my career as an ink man, I have sold 
ink in every State and Territory of the Union, includ- 
ing Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico and Manila, and in 
almost every other civilized country on the globe. 
I never employed an agent or started a branch 
house. I have over one thousand customers in my 
own city and oftentimes my store resembles a 
bee-hive. 

The little fellow with twenty-five cents to spend 
feels as big as his more prosperous brothers, know- 
ing that he can purchase a quarter pound can of 
my finest job ink without going on his knees to 
secure it. 

Wealth nor prestige can induce me to swerve from 
my iron rule of cash with the order. When the 
goods are not found as represented, I immediately 
refund the money and pay the transportation 
charges. 





















SEND FOR MY PRICE LIST. 
























ADDRESS 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
17 Spruce St. - - - - New York. 
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Beginning The 
New Year Right 














The Philadelphia 
Inquirer 








During the month of January last 
printed many more columns of paid ad- 
vertising than any other newspaper in 
Philadelphia as is shown by the follow- 
ing table giving the total number of 
columns that appeared in each paper in 
that time: 


INQUIRER, 2,016 columns 
Record, . «+. 1,763 columns 
Press, «..« 1,716 columns 
North Am., «. 1,399 columns 
Ledger, ... 1,241 columns 


These are all computed at the uniform 
measure of fourteen agate lines to the 
inch and 300 lines to the column. 


This shows that the wise advertisers know the 
value of THE INQUIRER as an advertising medium. 


What others have accomplished through the columns 
of THE INQUIRER, you can do yourself. Try it. 
Address for advertising rates 


THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 
1109 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 























